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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MELANCHOLIA, 


1 


SarpstT thou, The night is ending, day is near? 
Nay now, my soul, not so; 

We are sunk back into the darkness drear, 
And scarcely soon shall know 

Even remembrance of the sweet dead day ; 
Ay, and shall lose full soon 
The memory of the moon, 

The moon of early night, that cheered our 

sunless way. 


IL, 


Once, from the brows of Might, 

Leapt with a cry to light 

Pallas the Forefighter ; 

Then straight to strive with her 

She called the Lord of Sea 

In royal rivalry 

For Athens, the Supreme of things, 

The company of crownless kings, 

A splendid strife the Queen began, 

In that her kingdom making man 

Not less than equal her own line 

Inhabiting the hill divine. 

Ah Fate, how short a span 

Gavest thou then to god and godlike man ! 
The impious fury of the stormblasts now 
Sweeps unrebuked across Olympus’ brow ; 

The fair Forefighter in the strife 

For light and grace and glorious life 

They sought and found not ; she and hers 

Had yielded to the troublous years ; 
No more they walked with men, heaven’s high 

interpreters. 


Ill, 


Yet, o’er the gulf of wreck and pain, 

How softly strange there rose again, 

Against the darkness dimly seen, 

Another face, another queen, 

The Maiden Mother, in whose eyes 

The smile of God reflected lies ; 

Who saw around her gracious feet 

The maddening waves of warfare meet, 

And stretching forth her fingers fair 

Upon the hushed and wondering air 

Shed round her, for man’s yearning sight, 

A space of splendour in the night. 

Are her sweet feet not stayed ? 

Nay, she is also gone, the Mother-maid : 
And with her all the gracious company 
That made it hope to live, and joy to die. 

The Lord is from the altar gone, 

His golden lamp in dust o’erthrown, 

The pealing organ’s ancient voice 

Hath wandered to an empty noise, 
And all the angel heads and purple wings are 

flown, 


IV. 
Wherefore in this twice-baffled barrenness, 
This unconsoled twice-desolate distress, 
For our bare world and bleak 
We only dare to seck 
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A little respite for a little while, 

Knowing all fair things brief, 

And ours most brief, seeing our very smile, 
’Mid these our fates forlorn, 

Is only child of grief, 

And unto grief returneth, hardly born, 


v. 


We will not have desire for the sweet spring, 
Nor mellowing midsummer — 
We have no right to her — 
The autumn primrose and late-flowering 
Pale-leaved inodorous 
Violet and rose shall be enough for us : 
Enough for our last boon, 
That haply where no bird belated grieves, 
We watch, through some November afternoon, 
The dying sunlight on the dying leaves. 


VI. 


Ah, heard I then through the sad silence fall- 
in 

Notes of a new Orphen melody, 

Not up to earth but down to darkness calling, 

Down to the fair Elysian company, 

Ah then how willing an Eurydice 

The kindly ghosts should draw, with noiseless 
hand, 

My shadowy soul into the shadowy land ; 

For on the earth is endless winter come, 

And all sweet sounds, and echoes sweet, are 
dumb. ERNEST MYERS. 


I KNEW A FACE. 


I KNEW a face, though now I know it not ; 

’Tis gone, but not the love that linked it to 
my lot. 

It used to smile on me, but now its smile 

Ne’er lights my dreary soul, and my lone heart 
the while 

Lives on its image. Once those sparkling 
eyes 

Had e’er a loving glance for me —each look a 
prize! 

But now the sunshine’s gone that beamed in 


them ; 

And gone is all the daylight from my eyes, 
which seem 

As though afflicted with the shading blight 

Which coldly shades the colours warmed by 
beauty’s light. 

Those lips, which breathed of bliss —twin 
rubies they — 

Are sealed and cold; no thrilling accents 
softly stray 

From them as once they did. She is no more! 

Beauty hath called her sweetest image to its 
shore ; 

And all that dimpled symmetry of grace, 

Ovalled by Nature into such a perfect face — 

Too fair, alas, to bloom on mortals’ eyes — 

Now blossoms in the rip’ning light of native 
skies, 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ADDRESS, 


From Nature. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ADDRESS AT THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


ON THE HYPOTHESIS THAT ANIMALS ARE AU- 
TOMATA, AND ITS HISTORY.* 

AT this period of the meeting of the 
British Association I am quite sure it is 
hardly necessary for me to call to your 
minds the nature of the business which 
takes place at our sectional meetings. 
We there register the progress which 
science has made during the past year, 
and we do our best to advance that 
progress by original communications and 
free discussion. But when the honour- 
able task of delivering this evening’s lec- 
ture was imposed upon me, or rather as 
my friend the President has just said, 
when I undertook to deliver it, it occurred 
to me that the occasion of an evening 
lecture might be turned to a different 
purpose, that we might with much pro- 
priety and advantage turn our minds 
back to the past to consider what had 
been done by the great men of old, who 
“had gone down into the grave with 
their weapons of war,” but who had 
fought bravely for the cause of truth 
while they yet lived —to recognize their 
merits, and to show ourselves duly grate- 
ful for their services. I propose, there- 
fore, to take a retrospect of the condition; 
of that branch of science with which it 
is my business to be more or less familiar 
—not to a very remote period, for I shall 
go no further back than the seventeenth 
century, and the observations which I 
shall have to offer you will be confined 
almost entirely to the biological science 
of the time between the middle of the 
seventeenth and the middle of the eigh- 
teenth centuries. I propose to show 
what great ideas in biological science 
took their origin at that time, in what 
manner the speculations then originated 
have been developed, and in what rela- 
tion they stand to what is now understood 
to be the body of scientific biological 
truth. The middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or rather the early part of it, is one 
of the great epochs of biological science. 
It was at that time that an idea, which 


* Address by Prof. Huxley, F.R.S., at the British 





Association, Belfast. Aug. 24. 
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had been dimly advocated previously, 
took the solid form which can only be 
given to scientific ideas by the definite 
observation of fact—I mean the idea 
that vital phenomena, like all other phe- 
nomena of the physical world, are capable 
of mechanical explanation, that they are 
reducible to law and order, and that the 
study of biology, in the long run, is an 
application of the great sciences of phys- 
ics and chemistry. The man to whom 
we are indebted for first bringing that 
idea into a plain and tangible shape, I 
am proud to say, was an Englishman, 
William Harvey. Harvey was the first 
clearly to explain the mechanism of the 
circulation of the blood, and by that re- 
markable discovery of his, and by the 
clearness and precision with which he 
reduced that process to its mechanical 
elements, he laid the foundation of a 
scientific theory of the larger part of the 
processes of living beings — those pro- 
cesses, in fact, which we now call pro- 
cesses of sustentation—and by his studies 
of development he, further, first laid the 
foundation of a scientific knowledge of 
reproduction. But besides these great 
powers of living beings, there remains 
another class of functions — those of the 
nervous system—with which Harvey 
did not grapple. It was, indeed, left for 
a contemporary of his, a man who, as he 
himself tells us, was mainly stimulated in 
these inquiries by the brilliant researches 
of Harvey — Réné Descartes —to play 
a part in relation to the phenomena of 
the nervous system, which, in my judg- 
ment, is equal in value to that which 
Harvey played in regard to the circula- 
tion. And when we consider who Des- 
cartes was, how brief the span of his life, I 
think it is a truly wonderful circumstance 
that this man, who died at fifty-four, 
should be one of the recognized leaders 
of philosophy —that, as I am informed 
by competent authority, he was one of 
the first and most original mathematicians 
who has ever lived, and that, at the same 
time, the fertility of his intellect and the 
grasp of his genius should have been so 
great that he could take rank, as I be- 
lieve he must, beside the immortal Har- 
vey as a physiologist. And you must 
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recollect that Descartes was not merely, 
as some had been, a happy speculator. 
He was a working anatomist and physiol- 
ogist, conversant with all the anatomical 
and physiological lore of his time, and 
practised in all methods by which ana- 
tomical and physiological discoveries 
were then made; and it is related of him 
—and a most characteristic anecdote it 
is, and one which should ever put to 
silence those shallow talkers who speak 
of Descartes as a merely hypothetical 
and speculative philosopher—that a 
friend once calling upon him in Holland 
begged to be shown his library. Des- 
cartes led him into a sort of shed, and, 
drawing aside a curtain, displayed a dis- 
secting-room full of bodies of animals in 
course of dissection, and said, “ There 
is my library.” It would take us a very 
long time if I were to attempt to pursue 
the method which would be requisite for 
the full establishment of all that I am 
about to say; that is to say, if I were to 
quote the several passages of Descartes’ 
works which bear out my ascription to 
him of the several propositions which I 
am going to bring before you. And I 
must beg you, therefore, to be so good as 
to take it on my authority for the pres- 
ent, although for the present only, that 
there are to be found clearly expressed 
in Descartes’ works the propositions 
which I shall proceed to lay before you, 
and each of which I shall compare as we 
go on, as briefly as may be, with the exist- 
ing state of physiological science, in 
order that you may see in what position 
with respect to physiology — ay, even to 
the advanced physiology of the present 
time —this man stood. And, happily, 
the matters with which we shall treat are 
such as to require no extensive knowl- 
edge of anatomy — no more, in fact, than 
such as, I presume, must be familiar to 
almost every person. 

I think I need only premise that what 
we Call the nervous system in one of the 
higher animals consists of a central ap- 
paratus, composed of the brain, which is 
lodged in the skull, and of acord pro- 
ceeding from it, which is termed the 
spinal marrow, and which is lodged in 
the vertical column or spine, and that 
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from these soft white masses — for such 
they are—there proceed cords which 
are termed nerves, some of which nerves 
end in the muscles, while others end in 
the organs of sensation. That bare and 
bald statement of the fundamental com- 
position of the nervous system will be 
enough for our present purpose. 

The first proposition culled from the 
works of Descartes which I have to lay 
before you, is one which will sound very 
familiar. Itis the view, which he was the 
first, so far as I know, to state, not only 
definitely, but upon sufficient grounds, 
that the brain is the organ of sensation, 
of thought, and of emotion — using the 
word “organ ” in this sense, that certain 
changes which take place in the matter 
of the brain are the essential antece- 
dents of those states of consciousness 
which we term sensation, thought, and 
emotion. Nowadays that is part of popu- 
lar and familiar knowledge. If your 
friend disagrees with your opinion, runs 
amuck against any of your pet prejudices, 
you say, “ Ah! poor fellow, he is a little 
touched here ;” by which you mean that 
his brain is not doing its business prop- 
erly, and, therefore, that he is not think- 
ing properly. But in Descartes’ time, 


‘and I may say for 150 years afterwards, 


the best physiologists had not reached 
that point. It remained down to the 
time of Bichat a question whether the 
passions were or were not located in the 
abdominal viscera. This, therefore, was 
a very great step. It is a statement 
which Descartes makes from the begin- 
ning, and from which he never swerves. 
In the second place, Descartes lays down 
the proposition that all the movements 
of animal bodies are effected by the 
change of form of acertain part of the 
matter of their bodies, to which he ap- 
plies the general term of muscle. You 
must be aware of this in reading Des- 
cartes ; you must use the terms in the 
sense in which he used them, or you will 
not understand him. This is a proposi- 
tion which is now placed beyond all doubt 
whatever. If I move my arm, that move- 
ment is due to the change of this mass of 
flesh in front called the biceps muscle: 
itis shortened and it becomes thicker. 
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If I move any of my limbs the reason is 
the same. As I now speak to you, the 
different tones of my voice are due to the 
exquisitely accurate adjustment of the 
contractions of a multitude of such por- 
tions of flesh ; and there is no consider- 
able and visible movement of the animal 
body which is not, as Descartes says, re- 
solvable into these changes in the form 
of matter termed muscle. But Descartes 
went further, and he stated that in the 
normal and ordinary condition of things, 
these changes in the form of muscle in 
the living body only occur under certain 
conditions ; and the essential condition 
of the change is, says Descartes, the mo- 
tion of the matter contained within the 
nerves, which go from the central appa- 
ratus to the muscle. Descartes gave 
this moving material a particular name — 
the animal spirits. Nowadays we should 
not talk of the existence of animal spir- 
its, but we should say that a molecular 
change takes place in the nerve, and that 
that molecular change is propagated with 
a certain velocity, from the central appa- 
ratus to the muscle. Nevertheless, the 
modification of the idea is not greater 


than -that which has taken place in our 
view of electricity, in our change of con- 
ception of it as a fluid to our concep- 
tion of it as a condition of propagated 


molecular change. Modern physiology 
has measured the rate of the change to 
which I have referred; it has thrown 
marvellous light upon its nature ; it has 
increased our knowledge of its charac- 
ters, but the fundamental conception re- 
mains exactly what it was in the time of 
Descartes. Next, Descartes says that, 
under ordinary circumstances, this change 
in the contents of a nerve, which gives 
rise to the contraction of a muscle, is 
produced by a change in the central ner- 
vous apparatus, as, for example, in the 
brain. We say at the present time ex- 
actly the same thing. Descartes said 
that the animal spirits were stored up in 
the brain, and flowed out along the motor 
nerves. We say that a molecular change 
takes place in the brain that is propagat- 
ed along the motor nerve. The evidence 
of that is abundantly supplied by exper- 
mental research. Further, Descartes 
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stated that the sensory organs, or those 
apparatuses which give rise to our feel- 
ings when acted upon by the influences 
which produce sensation, caused a change 
in the sensory nerves, which he described 
as a flow of animal spirits along those 
nerves, which flow was propagated to the 
brain. If I look at this candle which I 
hold before me, the light falling on the 
retina of my eye gives rise to an affection 
of the optic nerve, which affection Des- 
cartes described as a flow of the animal 
spirits to the brain. We should now 
speak of it as a molecular change propa- 
gated along the optic nerve to the brain ; 
but the fundamental idea is the same. 
In all our notions of the operations of 
nerve we are building upon Descartes’ 
foundation. Not only so, but Descartes 
lays down over and over again, in the 
most distinct manner, a proposition which 
is of paramount importance not only for 
physiology but for psychology. He says 
that when a body which is competent to 
produce a sensation touches the sensory 
organs, what happens is the production 
of a mode of motion of the sensory nerves. 
That mode of motion is propagated to 
the brain. That which takes place in the 
brain is still nothing but a mode of mo- 
tion. But, in addition to this mode of 
motion, there is, as everybody can find 
by experiment for himself, something 
else which can in no way be compared to 
motion, which is utterly unlike it, and 
which is that state of consciousness which 
we call a sensation. Descartes insists 
over and over again upon this total dis- 
parity between the agent which excites 
the state of consciousness and the state 
of consciousness itself. He tells us that 
our sensations are not pictures of external 
things, but that they are symbols or signs 
of them; and in doing that he made one 
of the greatest possible revolutions, not 
only in physiology but in philosophy. 
Till his time it was conceived that visible 
bodies, for example, gave from themselves 
a kind of film which entered the eye and 
so went to the brain, sfecies intentionales 
as they were called, and thus the mind 
received an actual copy or picture of 
things which were given off from it. It 
is to Descartes we owe that ccmplete 
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revolution in our ideas, which has led us 
to see that we have really no knowledge 
whatever of the causes of those phenom- 
ena which we term external things, and 
that the only certainty we possess is 
that they cannot be like those phenom- 
ena. In laying down that proposition 
upon what I imagine to be a perfectly 
irrefragable basis, Descartes laid the 
foundation of that form of philosophy 
which is termed idealism, which was sub- 
sequently expanded to its uttermost by 
Berkeley, and has since taken very vari- 
ous shapes. 

But Descartes noticed not only that 
under certain conditions an impulse made 
by the sensory organ may give rise to a 
sensation, but that under certain other 
conditions it may give rise to motion, and 
that this motion may be effected without 
sensation, and not only without volition, 
but even contrary to it. I trouble you 
with as little reading as I can, because it 
occupies so much time; but I must ask 
your patience for one very. remarkable 
passage which is contained in the answer 
that Descartes gave to the objections 
raised by the famous Port Royalist Ar- 
nauld to his Fourth Meditation. Des- 
cartes says: “It appears to me to bea 
very remarkable circumstance that no 
movement can take place either in the 
bodies of beasts or even in our own, if 
these bodies have not in themselves all 
the organs and instruments by means of 
which the very same movement would be 
accomplished in a machine, so that, even 
in us, the spirit or the soul does not 
directly move the limb, but only deter- 
mines the course of that very subtle 
liquid which is called the animal spirits, 
which, running continually from the heart 
by the brain into the muscles, is the 
cause of all the movements of our limbs, 
and often may cause many different mo- 
tions, one as easily as the other. And it 
does not even always exert this deter- 
mination, for, among the movements 
which take place in us, there are many 
which do not depend upon the mind at 
all, such as the beating of the heart, the 
digestion of food, the nutrition, the respi- 
ration of those who sleep, and, even in 
those who are awake, walking, singing, 
and other similar actions when they are 
performed without the mind thinking 
about them. And when one who falls 
from a height throws his hands forward 
to save his head, it is in virtue of no ra- 
tiocination that he performs this action ; 
it does not depend upon his mind, but 
takes place merely because his senses, 
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being affected by the present danger, 
cause some change in his brain, which 
determines the animal spirits to pass 
thence into the nerves in such a manner 
as is required to produce this motion, in 
the same way as in a machine, and with- 
out the mind being able to hinder it.” 
I know in no modern treatise of a more 
clear and precise statement, of a more 
perfect illustration than this of what we 
understand by the automatic action of 
the brain. And what is very remarkable, 
in speaking of these movements which 
arise by a sensation being as it were re- 
flected from the central apparatus intoa 
limb —as, for example, when one’s finger 
is pricked and the arm is suddenly drawn 
up, the motion of the sensory nerve 
travels to the spine and is again reflected 
down to the muscles of the arm — Des- 
cartes uses the very phrase that we at 
this present time employ; he speaks of 
the “esprits réfléchis,” the reflected spir- 
its; and that this was no mere happy 
phrase lost upon his contemporaries will 
be obvious if you consult the famous 
work of Willis, the Oxford professor, 
“De Anima Brutorum,” which was pub- 
lished about 1672. In giving an account 
of Descartes’ views he borrows this very 
phrase from him, and speaks of this re- 
flection of the motion of a sensory nerve 
into the motion of a motor nerve, “ sicué 
undulatione reflexa,” as if it were a wave 
thrown back ; so that we have not only 
the thing reflex action described, but we 
have the phrase “reflex” recognized in 
its full significance. 

And the last great service to the phys- 
iology of the nervous system which I 
have to mention as rendered by Des- 
cartes was this, that he first, so far as I 
know, sketched out a physical theory of 
memory. What he tells you in sub- 
stance is this, that when a_ sensation 
takes place, the animal spirits travel up 
the sensory nerve, pass to the appropri- 
ate part of the brain, and there, as it 
were, find their way through the pores of 
the substance of the brain. Ard he says 
that when this has once taken place, 
when the particles of the brain have them- 
selves been, as it were, shoved asidea little 
by a single passage of the animal spirits, 
the passage is made easier in the same 
direction for any subsequent flow of ani- 
mal spirits; and that the repetition of 
this action makes it easier still, until, at 
length, it becomes very easy for the ani- 
mal spirits to move these particular parti- 
cles of the brain, the motion of which 
gives rise to the appropriate sensation ; 
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and, finally, the passage is so easy that 
almost any impulse which stirs the an- 
imal spirits causes them to flow into these 
already open pores more easily than they 
would flow in any other direction; and 
the flow of the animal spirits recalls the 
image, the state of consciousness called 
into existence by a former sensory im- 
pression. This view is essentially at one 
with all our present physical theories of 
memory. That memory is dependent 
upon a physical process stands beyond 
question. The results of the study of 
disease, the results of the action of poi- 
sonous substances, all conclusively point 
to the fact that memory is inseparably 
connected with the integrity of certain ma- 
terial parts of the brain and dependent 
upon them, and I know of no hypothe- 
sis by which this fact can be accounted 
for except by one which is essentially 
similar to the notion of Descartes, a 
notion that the impression once made 
makes subsequent impressions easier 
and therefore allows almost any indi- 
rect disturbance of the brain to call up 
this particular image. 

. So far, the ideas started by Descartes 
have simply been expanded, enlarged, 
and defined by modern research ; they 
are the keystones of the modern physi- 
ology of the nervous system. But in 
one respect Descartes proceeded further 
than any of his contemporaries, and has 
been followed by very few of his succes- 
sors in later days, although his views 
were for the best part of a century large- 
ly dominant over the intellectual mind of 
Europe. Descartes reasoned thus : “Ican 
account for many of the actions of living 
beings mechanically, since reflex actions 
take place without the intervention of 
consciousness, and even in opposition to 
the will.” As, for example, when a man 
in falling mechanically puts out his hand 
to save himself, or when a person, to use 
another of Descartes’ illustrations, strikes 
at his friend’s eye, and although the 
friend knows he does not mean to hit 
him, he nevertheless cannot prevent the 
muscles of his eye from winking. “In 
these cases,” Descartes said, “I have 
clear.evidence that the nervous system 
acts mechanically without the interven- 
tion of consciousness and without the in- 
tervention of the will, or, it may be, in 
opposition to it. Why, then, may I not 
extend this idea further? As actions of 
a certain amount of complexity are 
brought about in this way, why may not 
actions of still greater complexity be so 
produced? Why, in fact, may it not be 
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that the whole of man’s physical actions 
are mechanical, his mind living apart as 
it were, and only occasionally interfering 
by means of volition?” And it so hap- 
pened that Descartes was led by some 
of his speculations to believe that beasts 
had no souls, and consequently could have 
no consciousness ; and thus, his two ideas 
harmonizing together, he developed that 
famous hypothesis of the automatism 
of brutes, which is the main subject of 
my present discourse. What Descartes 
meant by this was that animals are abso- 
lute machines, as if they were mills or 
barrel-organs; that they have no feel- 
ings ; that a dog does not see, and does 
not hear, and does not smell, but that 
the impressions which would produce 
those states of consciousness in our- 
selves, give rise in the dog, by a mechan- 
ical reflex process, to actions which -cor- 
respond to those which we perform when 
we do smell, and do taste, and do see. 
On the face of it this appears to be a sur- 
prising hypothesis, and I do not wonder 
that it proved to be a stumbling-block 
even to such acute and subtle men as 
Henry More, who was one of Descartes’ 
correspondents ; and yet it is a very sin- 
gular thing that this, the boldest and 
most paradoxical notion which Descartes 
broached, has received as much and as 
strong support from modern physiologi- 
cal research as any other of his hypothe- 
ses. I will endeavour to explain to you 
in as few words as possible, what is the 
nature of that support, and why it is that 
Descartes’ hypothesis, although I am 
bound to say I do not agree with it, 
nevertheless, remains at this present 
time not only quite as defensible as it 
was in his own time, but I should say, 
upon the whole, a little more defensible. 
If it should happen to a man that by 
accident his spinal cord is divided, he 
would become paralyzed below the point 
of injary. In such case his limbs would 
be absolutely paralyzed ; he would have 
no control over them, and they would be 
devoid of sensation. You might prick 
his feet, or burn them, or do anythin 
else you like with them, and they foes | 
be absolutely insensible. Conscious- 
ness, therefore, so far as we can have an 
knowledge of it, would be entirely abol- 
ished in that part of the central nervous 
apparatus which lies below the injury. 
But although the man under these cir- 
cumstances is paralyzed in the sense of 
not being able to move his own limbs, he 
is not paralyzed in the sense of their be- 
ing d@prived of motion, for if you tickle 
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the soles of his feet with a feather the 
limbs will be drawn up just as vigorously, 
perhaps a little more vigorously, than 
when he was in full possession of the 
consciousness of what happened to him. 
Now, that is a reflex action. The im- 
pression is transmitted from the skin to 
the spinal cord, it is reflected from the 
spinal cord, and passes down into the 
muscles of the limbs, and they are 
dragged up in this manner — dragged 
away from the sources of irritation, 
though the action, you will observe, is a 
purely automatic or mechanjcal action. 
Suppose we deal with a frog in the same 
way, and cut across the spinal cord. The 
frog falls into precisely the same condi- 
tion. So far as the freg is concerned, 
his limbs are useless; but you have 
merely to apply the slightest irritation to 
the skin of the foot, and the limb is in- 
stantly drawn away. Now, if we have 
any ground for argument at all, we have 
a right to assume that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the lower half of the frog’s 
body is as devoid of consciousness as is 
the lower half of the man’s body; and 
that the body of the frog below the in- 
jury is in this case absolutely devoid of 
consciousness, is a mere machine like a 
musical box or a barrel-organ, or a watch. 
You will remark, moreover, that the 
movement of the limbs is purposive — 
that is to say, that when you irritate the 
skin of the foot, the foot is drawn away 
from the danger, just as it would be if 
the frog were conscious and rational, and 
could act in accordance with rational 
consciousness. But you may say it is 
easy enough to understand how so sim- 
ple an action might take place mechan- 
ically. 

Let us consider another experiment. 
Take this creature, which certainly can- 
not feel, and touch the skin of the side 
of the body with a little acetic acid, a 
little vinegar, which in a frog that could 
feel would give rise to great pain. In 
this case there can be no pain, because 
the application is made below the point 
of section; nevertheless, the frog lifts 
up the limb of the same side and applies 
the foot to rubbing off the acetic acid; 
and, what is still more remarkable, if you 
hold down the limb so that the frog can- 
not use it, he will, by and by, take the 
limb of the other side and turn it across 
the body, and use it for the same rub- 
bing process. It is impossible that the 
frog, if it were in its entirety and were 
reasoning, could perform actions, more 
purposive than these, and yet wé& have 
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most complete assurance that in this 
case the frog is not acting from purpose, 
has no consciousness, is a mere automat- 
ic machine. But now suppose that in- 
stead of making your section of the cord 
in the middle of the body, you had made 
it in such a manner as to divide the 
hindermost part of the brain from the 
foremost part of the brain, and suppose 
the foremost two-thirds of the brain en- 
tirely taken away, the frog is then abso- 
lutely devoid of any spontaneity ; it will 
remain forever where you leave it; it 
will not stir unless it is touched ; it sits 
upright in the condition in which a frog 
habitually does sit ; but it differs from the 
frog which I have just described in this, 
that if you throw it into the water it be- 
gins to swim — swims just as well as the 
perfect frog does. Now, swimming, you 
know, requires the combination, and in- 
deed the very careful and delicate com- 
bination, of a great number of muscular 
actions, and the only way we can account 
for this is, that the impression made 
upon the sensory nerves of the skin of 
the frog by the contact of the water con- 
veys to the central nervous apparatus‘a 
stimulus which sets going acertain ma- 
chinery by which all the muscles of 
swimming are brought into play in due 
order and succession. Moreover, if the 
frog be stimulated, be touched. by some 
irritating body, although we are quite 
certain it cannot feel, it jumps or walks 
as well as the complete frog can do. 
But it cannot do more than this. 
Suppose yet one other experiment. 
Suppose that all that is taken away of 
the brain is what we call the cerebral 
hemispheres, the most anterior part of 
the brain. If that operation is properly 
performed, the frog may be kept in a state 
of full bodily vigour for months, or it may 
be for years; but it will sit forever in 
the same spot. Itsees nothing ; it hears 
nothing. It will starve sooner than feed 
itself, although if food is put into its 
mouth it swallows it. On irritation it 
jumps or walks ; if thrown into the water 
itswims. But the most remarkable thing 
that it does is this—you put it in the 
flat of your hand ; it sits there, crouched, 
perfectly quiet, and would sit there for- 
ever. Then if you incline your hand, 
doing it very gently and slowly, so that 
the frog would naturally tend to slip off, 
you feel the creature’s fore-paws gettin 
a little slowly on to the edge of your hand 
until he can just hold himself there, so 
that he does not fall; then, if you turn 
your hafid, he mounts up with great care 
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and deliberation, putting one leg in front 
and then another, until he balances him- 
self with perfect precision upon the edge 
of your hand ; then if you turn your hand 
over, he goes through the opposite set of 
operations until he comes to sit in perfect 
security upon the back of your hand. 
The doing of all this requires a delicacy 
of co-ordination, and an adjustment of 
the muscular apparatus of the body which 
is only comparable to that of a rope- 
dancer among ourselves ; though ia truth 
a frog is an animal very poorly con- 
structed for rope-dancing, and on the 
whole we may give him rather more 
credit than we should toa human dancer. 
These movements are performed with 
the utmost steadiness and precision, and 
you may vary the position of your hand, 
and the frog, so long as you are reason- 
ably slow in your movements, will work 
backwards and forwards like a clock. 
And what is still more wonderful is, that 
if you put the frog on a table, and puta 
_ book between him and the light, and give 
him a little jog behind, he will jump — 
take a long jump, very possibly — but he 
won’t jump agalrist the book; he will 
jump to the right or to the left, but he 
will get out of the way, showing that al- 
though he is absolutely insensible to or- 
dinary impressions of light, there is still 
a something which passes through the 
sensory nerves, acts upon the machinery 
of his nervous system, and causes it to 
adapt itself to the proper action. 

Can we go further than this? I need 
not say that since those days of com- 
mencing anatomical science when crimi- 
nals were handed over to the doctors, we 
cannot make experiments on human be- 
ings, but sometimes they are made for 
us, and made in a very remarkable man- 
ner. That operation called war is a great 
series of physiological experiments, and 
sometimes it happens that these physio- 
logical experiments bear very remarkable 
fruit. Iam indebted to my friend Gen- 
eral Strachey for bringing to my notice 
an account of a case which appeared 
within the last four or five days in the 
scientific article of the Yournal des Dé- 
bats. A French soldier, a sergeant, was 
wounded at the battle of Bazeiwes, one, 
as you recollect, of the most fiercely con- 
tested battles of the late war. The man 
was shot in the head, in the region of 
what we call the left parietal bone. The 
bullet fractured the bone. The sergeant 
had enough vigour left to send his bayo- 
net through the Prussian who shot hin. 
Then he wandered a few hundréd yards 
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out of the village, fell senseless, but, 
after the action, was picked up and taken 
to the hospital, where he remained some 
time. When he cime to himself, as 
usual in such cases of injury, he was para- 
lyzed on the opposite side of the body, that 
is to say, the right arm and the right leg 
were completely paralyzed. That state of 
things lasted, I think, the better part of 
two years, but sooner or later he recov- 
ered from it, and now he is able to walk 
about with activity, and only by careful 
measurement can any difference between 
the two sides of his body be ascertained. 
The inquiry, the main results of which I 
shall give you, has been conducted by ex- 
ceedingly competent persons, and they 
report that at present this man lives two 
lives, a normal life and an abnormal life. 
In his normal life he is perfectly well, 
cheerful, does his work as a hospital at- 
tendant, andis a respectable, well-con- 
ducted man. This normal life lasts for 
about seven-and-twenty days, or there- 
abouts, out of every month; but fora 
day or two in each month he passes sud- 
denly and without any obvious change 
into his abnormal condition. In this 
state of abnormal life he is still active, 
goes about as usual, and is to all appear- 
ance just the same man as before, goes 
to bed and undresses himself, gets up, 
makes his cigarette and smokes it, and 
eats and drinks. But he neither sees, 
nor hears, nor tastes, nor smells, nor is 
he conscious of anything whatever, and 
he has only one sense organ in a state of 
activity, namely, that of touch, which is 
exceedingly delicate. If you put an ob- 
stacle in his way, he knocks against it, 
feels it and goes to the one side; if you 
push him in any direction, he goes 
straight on until something stops him. 
I have said that he makes his cigarettes, 
but you may supply him with shavings or 
with anything else instead of tobacco, and 
still he will go on making his cigarettes 
as usual. His actions are purely me- 
chanical. He feeds voraciously, but 
whether you give himaloes or assafeoetida, 
or the nicest thing possible, it is all the 
same tohim. The man is in a condition 
absolutely paratlel to that of the frog I 
have just described, and no doubt when 
he is in this condition the functions of 
his cerebral <se gae are, at any rate 
largely, annihilated. He is very nearly — 
I don’t say wholly, but very nearly — 
in the condition of an animal in which 
the cerebral hemispheres are extirpated. 
And his state is wonderfully interesting 
to me, for it bears on the phenomena of 
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mesmerism, of which I saw a good deal 
when I was a young man. In this state 
he is capable of performing all sorts of 
actions on mere suggestion. 
ple, he dropped his cane, and a person 
near him putting it into his hand, the 
feeling of the end of the cane evidently 
produced in him those molecular changes 
of the brain which, had he possessed 
consciousness, would have given rise to 
the ideaof his rife ; for he threw himself on 
his face, began feeling for his cartridges, 
went through the motions of touching 
his gun, and shouted out to an imaginary 
comrade, “ Here they are, a score of 
them; but we will give a good account 
of them.” But the most remarkable fact 
of all is the modification which this in- 
jury has made in the man’s moral nature. 
In his normal life he is an upright and 
honest man. In his abnormal state he is 
an inveterate thief. He will steal every- 
thing he can lay his hands upon, and if 
he cannot steal anything else, he will 
steal his own things and hide them away. 
Now, if Descartes had -had this fact 
before him, need I tell you that his 
theory of animal automatism would have 
been enormously strengthened? He 
would have said: “ Here isa case of a 
man performing actions more compli- 
cated, and to all appearance more depend- 
ent on reason, than any of the ordinary 
operations of animals, and yet you have 
positive proof that these actions are 
purely mechanical. What, then, have 
you to urge against my doctrine that all 
animals are mere machines?” In the 
words of Malebranche, who adopted 
Descartes’ view, “In dogs, cats, and 
other animals, there is neither intelli- 
gence nor spiritual soul as we understand 
the matter commonly ; they eat without 
pleasure, they cry out without pain, they 
grow without knowing it, they desire 
nothing, they know nothing, and if the 
act with dexterity and in a manner whic 
indicates intelligence, it is because God 
having made them with the intention of 
preserving them, He has constructed 
their bodies in such a manner that they 
escape organically, without knowing it, 
everything which could injure them and 
which they seem to fear.” Descartes 
put forward this hypothesis, and I do not 
know that it can be positively refuted. 
We can have no direct observation of 
consciousness in any creature but our- 
selves. But I must say for myself — 
looking at the matter on the ground of 
analogy —taking into account that great 
doctrine of continuity which forbids one 
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to suppose that any natural phenomena 
‘can come into existence suddenly and 
| without some precedent, gradual modifica- 
‘tion tending towards it, and taking into 
; account the incontrovertible fact that the 
lower vertebrated animals possess, ina 
less developed condition, that part of 
the brain which we have every reason to 
| believe is the organ of consciousness in 
| ourselves, it seems vastly more probable 
that the lower animals, although they may 
not possess that sort of consciousness 
which we have ourselves, yet have it ina 
form proportional to the comparative de- 
velopment of the organ of that conscious- 
ness, and foreshadow more or less dimly 
those feelings which we possess our- 
selves. I think that is the most rational 
conclusion that can become to. It has 
this advantage, though this is a consider- 
ation which could not be urged in dealing 
with questions that are susceptible of 
demonstration, but which is well worthy 
of consideration in a case like the pres- 
ent, that it relieves us of the very terrible 
consequences of making any mistake on 
this subject. I must confess that, look- 
ing at the terrible struggle for existence 
which is everywhere going on in the 
animal world, and considering the fright- 
ful quantity of pain with which that pro- 
cess must be accompanied, if animals are 
sensitive, I should be glad if the probabil- 
ities were in favour of the view of Des- 
cartes. But, on the other hand, consid- 
ering that if we were to regard animals 
as mere machines, we might indulge in 
unnecessary cruelties and in careless 
treatment of them, I must confess I think 
it much better to erron the right side, 
and not to concur with Descartes on this 
point. 

But let me point out to you that al- 
though we may come to the conclusion 
that Descartes was wrong in supposing 
that animals are insensible machines, it 
does not in the slightest degree follow 
that they are not sensitive and conscious 
automata; in fact, that is the view which 
is more or less clearly in the minds of 
every one of us. When we talk of the 
lower animals being provided with in- 
stinct, and not with reason, what we 
really mean is, that although they are 
sensitive and although they are con- 
scious, yet they act mechanically, and 
that their different states of conscious- 





ness, their sensations, their thoughts (if 
they have any), their volitions (if they 
have any), are the products and conse- 
quences of their mechanical arrange- 
ments. ‘I must confess that this popular 
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view is to my mind the only one which 
can be scientifically adopted. We are 
bound by everything we know of the op- 
erations of the nervous system to believe 
that when a certain molecular change is 


brought about in the central part of the’ 


nervous system, that change, in some way 
utterly unknown to us, causes that state 
of consciousness that we term a sensa- 
tion. It is not to be doubted that those 
motions which give rise to sensation 
leave in the brain changes of its sub- 
stance which answer to what Haller 
called “ vestigia rerum,” and to what that 
great thinker, David Hartley, termed 
“vibratiuncules.” The sensation which 
has passed away leaves behind molecules 
of the brain competent to its reproduc- 
tion —“sensigenous molecules,” so to 
speak — which constitute the physical 
foundation of memory. Other molecular 
changes give rise to conditions of pleas- 
ure and pain, and to the emotion which 
in ourselves we call volition. I have no 
doubt that is the relation between the 
physical processes of the animal and his 
mental processes. In this case it follows 
inevitably that these states of conscious- 
ness can have no sort of relation of cau- 
sation to the motions of the muscles of 
the body. The volitions of animals will 


be simply states of emotion which pre- 


cede their actions. To make clear what 
I mean, suppose I had a frog placed in 
my hand, and that I could make it, by 
turning my hand, perform this balancing 
movement. If the frog were a philoso- 
pher, he might reason thus: —“TI feel 
myself uncomfortable and slipping, and, 
feeling myself uncomfortable, I put my 
legs out to save myself. Knowing that I 
shall tumble if I do not put them further, 
I put them further still, and my volition 
brings about all these beautiful adjust- 
ments which result in my sitting safely.” 
But if the frog so reasoned, he would be 
entirely mistaken ; for the frog does the 
thing just as well when he has no reason, 
no sensation, no possibility of thought of 
any kind. The only conclusion, then, at 
which there seems any good ground for 
arriving is that animals are machines, 
but that they are conscious machines. 


I might with propriety consider what I 
have now said as the conclusion of the 
observations which I have to offer con- 
cerning animal automatism. So far as I 
know, the problem which we have hitherto 
been discussing is an entirely open one. 
Ido not know that there is any reason 
why any person, whatever his opinions 
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may be, should be prevented, if he be so 
inclined, from accepting the doctine 
which I have just now put before you. 
So far as we know, animals are conscious 
automata. That doctrine is perfectly 
consistent with any view that we may 
choose to take on the very curious spec- 
ulation — Whether animals possess souls 
or not, and if they possess souls, whether 
those souls are immortal or not. The 
doctrine to which I have referred is not 
inconsistent with the perfectly strict and 
literal adherence to the Scripture text 
concerning “the beast that perisheth,” 
nor, on the other hand, does it prevent 
any one from entertaining the amiable 
convictions ascribed by Pope to his un- 
tutored savage, that when he passed to 
the realms of the blessed “his faithful 
dog should bear him company.” In fact, 
all these accessory questions to which I 
have referred involve problems which 
cannot be discussed by physical science, 
inasmuch as they do not lie within the 
scope of physical science, but come into 
the province of that great mother of all 
science, Philosophy. Before any direct 
answer can be given upon any of these 
questions we must hear what Philosophy 
has to say for or against the views that 
may be held. I need hardly say —es- 
pecially having detained you so long as I 
find I have done — that I do not propose 
to enter into that region of discussion, 
and I might, properly enough, finish what 
I have to say upon the subject —espe- 
cially as I have reached its natural limits 
— if it were not that an experience, now, 
I am sorry to say, extending over a good 
many years, leads me to anticipate that 
what I have brought before you to-night 
is not likely to escape the fate which, 
upon many occasions within my recollec- 
tion, has attended statements of scientific 
doctrine and of the conclusions towards 
which science is tending, which have 
been made in a spirit intended at any 
rate to be as calm and as judicial as that 
in which I have now laid these facts be- 
fore you. Ido not doubt that the fate 
which has befallen better men will befal 
me, and that I shall have to bear in pa- 
tience the reiterated assertion that doc- 
trines such as I have put before you have 
very evil tendencies. I should not won- 
der if you were to be told by persons 
speaking with authority —not, perhaps, 
with that authority which is based upon 
knowledge and wisdom, but still with 
authority — that my intention in bringing 
this subject before you is to lead you to 
apply the doctrine I have stated, to man 
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as well as brutes, and it will then cer- 
tainly be further asserted that the logical 
tendency of such a doctrine is Fatalism, 
Materialism, and Atheism. Now, let me 
ask you to listen to another product of 
that long experience to which I referred. 
Logical consequences are very impor- 
tant; but in the course of my experience 
I have found that they are the scarecrows 
of fools and the beacons of wise men. 
Logical consequences can take care of 
themselves. The only question for any 
man to ask is— “Is this doctrine true, 
oris it false?” No other question can 
possibly be taken into consideration until 
that one is settled. And, as I have said, 
the logical consequences of doctrines can 
only serve as a warning to wise men to 
ponder well whether the doctrine sub- 
mitted for their consideration be true or 
not, and to test it in every possible direc- 
tion. Undoubtedly I do hold that the 
view I have taken of the relations be- 
tween the physical and mental faculties 
of brutes applies in its fulness and 
entirety to man; and if it were true 
that the logical consequences of that 
belief must land me in all these terrible 
consequences, I should not hesitate in 
allowing myself to be solanded. I should 
conceive that if I refused I should 
have done the greatest and most abomi- 
nable violence to everything which is 
deepest in my moral nature. But now I 
beg leave to say that, in my conviction, 
there is no such logical connection as is 
pretended between the doctrine I accept 
and the consequences which people pro- 
fess to draw from it. Some years ago 
I had occasion, in dealing with the phi- 
losophy of Descartes, and some other 
matters, to state my conviction pretty 
fully on those subjects, and, although I 
know from experience how futile it is to 
endeavour to escape from those nick- 
names which many people mistake for 
argument, yet, if those who care to inves- 
tigate these questions ina spirit of can- 
dour. and justice will look into those writ- 
ings of mine, they will see my reasons 
for not imagining that such conclusions 
can be drawn from such premises. To 
those who do not look into these matters 
with candour and with a desire to know 
the truth, I have nothing whatever to say, 
except to warn them on their own behalf 
what they do; for assuredly if, for 
preaching such doctrine as I have 
preached to you to-night, I am cited be- 





fore the bar of public opinion, I shall 
not stand there alone. On my one hand 
I shall have, among theologians, St. Au- 
gustine, John Calvin, and a man whose 
name should be well known to the Pres- 
byterians of Ulster — Jonathan Edwards 
—unless, indeed, it be the fashion to 
neglect the study of the great masters of 
divinity, as many other great studies are 
neglected nowadays ; and I should have 
upon my other hand, among philosophers, 
Leibnitz; I should have Pére Male- 
branche, who saw all things in God; I 
should have David Hartley, the theo- 
logian as well as philosopher; I should 
have Charles Bonnet, the eminent natu- 
ralist, and one of the most zealous de- 
fenders Christianity has ever had. I 
think I should have, within easy reach, at 
any rate, John Locke. Certainly the 
school of Descartes would be there, if 
not their master; and I am inclined to 
think that, in due justice, a citation would 
have to be served upon Immanuel Kant 
himself. In such society it may be better 
to be a prisoner than a judge ; but I would 
ask those who are likely to be influenced 
by the din and clamour which are raised 
about these questions, whether they are 
more likely to be right in assuming that 
those great men I have mentioned — the 
fathers of the Church and the fathers 
of Philosophy—knew what they were 
about ; or that the pigmies who raise the 
din know better than they did what they 
meant. It is not necessary for any man 
to occupy himself with problems of this 
kind unless he so choose. Life is full 
enough, filled to the brim, by the per- 
formance of its ordinary duties; but let 
me warn you, let me beg you to believe, 
that if a man elect to give a judgment 
upon these great questions ; still more, 
if he assume to himself the responsi- 
bility of attaching praise or blame to his 
fellow-men for the judgments which they 
may venture to express —then, unless 
he would commit a sin more grievous 
than most of the breaches of the Deca- 
logue, he must avoid a lazy reliance upon 
the information that is gathered by preja- 
dice and filtered through passion. Let 
him go to those great sources that are 
open to him as to every one, and to no 
man more open than to an Englishman ; 
let him go back to the facts of nature, 
and to the thoughts of those wise men 
who for generations past have been the 
interpreters of nature. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THREE FEATHERS. 


CHAPTER V. 
THROWING A FLY. 


HARRY TRELYON had a cousin named 
uliott Penaluna, who lived at Penzance 
with her father, an irascible old clergy- 
man, who, while yet a poor curate, had 
the good fortune to marry Mrs. Trelyon’s 
sister. Miss Juliott was a handsome, 
healthy, English-looking girl, with biue 
eyes and brown hair, frank enough in her 
ways, fairly well-read, fond of riding and 
driving, and very specially fond of her 
cousin. There had never been any con- 
cealment about that. Master Harry, too, 
liked his cousin in a way, as he showed 
by his rudeness to her; but he used 
plainly to tell her that he would not 
marry her; whereupon she would be 
angry with him for his impertinence, and 
end by begging him to be good friends 
again. At last she went, as her mother 
had done before her, and encouraged the 
attentions of a fair, blue-eyed, pensive 
young curate, who was full of beautiful 
enthusiasms and idealisms, in which he 
sought to interest the mind of this ex- 
ceedingly practical young woman, who 
liked cliff-hunting, and had taught her- 
self to swim in the sea. Just befure she 


pledged her future to him, she wrote to 
Harry Trelyon, plainly warning him of 


what was going to happen. Ina fashion 
she asked for his advice. It wasa timid 
letter for her to write, and she even 
showed some sentimentinit. Thereply, 
written in a coarse, sprawling, schoolboy 
hand, was as follows : — 
*Trelyon Hall, Monday Afternoon. 
“ Dear Jue,— Allright. You're a fool 
to marry a parson. What would you like 
for a wedding present ? 
“ Affectionately yours, 
“ HARRY TRELYON.” 


Posts don’t go very fast in Cornwall; 
but, just as soon asa letter from Pen- 
zance could reach him, Master Harry had 
his answer. And it was this : — 

. “The Hollies, Penzance, Wednesday. 

“Dear Harry,—I am glad to receive 
aletter from you in which there is no ill- 
spelling. There is plenty of ill-temper, 
however, as usual. You may send your 
wedding presents to those who care for 
them: I don’t. 

“ JULIOTT PENALUNA.” 


Master Harry burst into a roar of 
laughter when he received that letter ; 
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but, all the same, he could not get his 
cousin to write hima line for months 
thereafter. Now, however, she had 
come to visit some friends at Wade- 
bridge ; and she agreed to drive over and 
join Mrs. Trelyon’s little dinner-party, to 
which Mr. Roscorla had also been in- 
vited. Accordingly, in the afternoon, 
when Harry Trelyon was seated on the 
stone steps outside the Hall door, en- 
gaged in making artificial flies, Miss 
Penaluna drove up in a tiny chariot 
drawn by a beautiful little pair of ponies ; 
and when the boy had jumped down and 
gone to the ponies’ heads, and when she 
had descended from the carriage, Master 
Harry thought it was time for him to lay 
aside his silk, rosin, feathers, and what 
not, and go forward to meet her. 

“ How are you, Jue?” he said, offer- 
ing to kiss her, as was his custom ; “and 
where’s your young man ?” : 

She drew back offended ; and then she 
looked at him, and shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and gave him her cheek to kiss, 
He was only a boy, after all. 

“ Well, Harry, I am not going to quar- 
rel with you,” she said, with a good- 
natured smile; “although I suppose I 
Shall have plenty of cause before I go. 
Are you asrudeas ever? Do you talk 
as much slang as ever?” 

“I like to hear you talk of slang!” he 
said. “Who calls her ponies Brandy 
and Soda? Weren’t you wild, Jue, when 
Captain Tulliver came up and said, ‘ Miss 
Penaluna, how are your dear Almonds 
and Raisins ?’” 

“If I had given hima cut with my 
whip, I should have made him dance,” 
said Miss Juliott, frankly; “then he 
would have forgotten to turn out his toes. 
Harry, go and see if that boy has taken 
in my things.” 

“JI won’t. There’s plenty of time; 
and I want to talk to you. I say, Jue, 
what made you go and get engaged down 
in Penzance? Why didn’t you cast your 
eye in this direction ?” : 

“Well, of all the impertinent things 
that I ever heard!” said Miss Juliott, 
very much inclined to box his ears. 
“Do you think I ever thought of marry- 
ing you?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said, coolly ; “and you 
would throw over that parson in a min- 
ute, if I asked you— you know you 
would, Jue. But I’m not good enough 
for you.” 

“ Indeed, you are not,” she said, with a 
toss of the head. “I would take you for 
a gamekeeper, but not for a husband.” 
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“Much need you'll have of a game- 
keeper when you become Mrs. Tressi- 
der!” said he, with a rude laugh. “ But 
I didn’t mean myself, Jue. I meant that 
if you were going to marry a parson, 
you might have come here and had a 
choice. We can show you all sorts at 





this house —fat and lean, steeples and! : 
beer-barrels, bandy-legged and knock-;the Dissenters around her. 


kneed, whichever you like — you'll always 
find an ample assortment on these ele- 
gant premises. The stock is rather low, 
just now, —I think we’ve only two or 


three ; but you’re supplied already, ain’t; 


you, Jue? Well, I never expected it of 
you. You were a good sort of a chap at 


one time ; but I suppose you can’t climb! 


trees any more now. There, I'll let you 
go into the house; all the servants are 
waiting for you. If you see my grand- 
mother, tell her she must sit next me at 
dinner —if a parson sits next me, I’ll 
kill him.” 

Just as Miss Juliott passed into the 
Hall, a tall, fair-haired, gentle-faced wo- 
man, dressed wholly in white, and step- 
ping very softly and silently, came down 
the staircase, so that, in the twilight, she 
almost appeared to be some angel de- 
scending from heaven. She came for- 
ward to her visitor with a smile on the 
pale and wistful face, and took her hand 
and kissed her on the forehead; after 
which, and a few words of enquiry, Miss 
Penaluna was handed over to the charge 
of a maid. The tall, fair woman passed 
noiselessly on, and went into a chamber 
at the further end of the hall, and shut the 
door ; and, presently, the low, soft tones 
of a harmonium were heard, appearing to 
come from some considerable distance, 
and yet filling the house with a melan- 
choly and slumberous music. 

Surely it could not be this gentle music 
which brought to Master Harry’s face a 
most un-Christian scowl? What harm 
could there be in a solitary widow wrap- 
ping herself up in her imaginative sorrow, 
and saturating the whole of her feeble, 
impressionable, and withal kindly nature 
with a half-religious, half-poetic senti- 
ment? What although those days which 
she devoted to services in memory of her 
relatives who were dead —and, most of 
all, in memory of her husband, whom she 
had really loved —resembled, in some 
respects, the periods in which an opium- 
eater resolves to give himself up to the 
strange and beautiful sensations beyond 
which he can imagine no form of happi- 
ness? Mrs. Trelyon was nothing of a 
zealot or devotee. She held no particular 
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doctrines ; she did not even countenance 
High Church usages, except in so far as 
music and painting and dim religious 
lights aided her endeavours to produce a 
species of exalted intoxication. She did 
not believe herself to be a wicked sinner, 
and she could not understand the earnest 
convictions and pronounced theology of 
But she 
drank of religious sentiment as other 
persons drink in beautiful music; and all 
the aids she could bring to bear in pro- 
ducing this feeling of blind ecstacy she 
had collected together in the private 
chapel attached to Trelyon Hall. At this 
very moment she was seated there alone, 
The last rays of the sun shone through 
narrow windows of painted glass, and car- 
ried beautiful colours with them into the 
dusk of the curiously furnished fittle 
building. She herself sate before a large 
harmonium, and there was a stain of rose- 
colour and of violet on the white silk 
costume that she wore. It was one of 
her notions that, though black might well 
represent the grief immediately following 
the funeral of one’s friends, pure white 
was the more appropriate mourning when 
one had become accustomed to their loss, 
and had turned one’s eyes to the shining 
realms which they inhabit. Mrs. Trelyon 
never went out of mourning for her hus- 
band, who had been dead over a dozen 
years; but the mourning was of pure 
white, so that’she wandered through the 
large and empty rooms of Trelyon Hall, 
or about the grounds outside, like a 
ghost; and, like a ghost, she was ordi- 
narily silent, and shy, and light-footed. 
She was not much of a companion for the 
rude, impetuous, self-willed boy whose 
education she had handed over to grooms 
and gamekeepers and to his own very 
pronounced instincts. 

The frown that came over the lad’s 
handsome face as he sate on the door- 
step, resuming his task of making trout- 
flies, was caused by the appearance of a 
clergyman, who came walking forward 
from one of the hidden paths in the 
garden, There was nothing really dis- 
tressing or repulsive about the look of 
this gentleman; although, on the other 
hand, there was nothing very attractive. 
He was of middle age and middle height; 
he wore a rough brown beard and mous- 
tache ; his face was grey and full of 
lines; his forehead was rather narrow; 
and his eyes were shrewd and watchful. 
But for that occasional glance of the 
eyes, you would have taken him for a 
very ordinary, respectable, common-place 
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person, not deserving of notice, except 
for the length of his coat. When Master 
Harry saw him approach, however, a dia- 
bolical notion leapt into the young gen- 
tleman’s head. He had been practising 
the throwing of flies against the wind; 
and on the lawn were the several pieces 
of paper, at different distances, at which 
he had aimed, while the slender trout-rod, 
with a bit of line and a fly at the end of 
it still dangling, was close by his hand. 
Instantaneously he put the rod against 
the wall, so that the hook was floating 
in front of the door just about the height 
of a man’s head. Would the Rev. Mr. 
Barnes look at the door-steps, rather than 
in front of him, in passing into the house, 
and so find an artificial fly fastened in his 
nose? Mr. Barnes was no such fool. 

“It is a pleasant afternoon, Mr. Trel- 
yon,” he said, in grave and measured ac- 
cents, as he came up. 

Harry Trelyon nodded, as he smoothed 
out a bit of red-silk thread. Then Mr. 
Barnes went forward, carefully put aside 
the dangling fly, and went into the house. 

“The fish won’t rise to-night,” said 
Master Harry to himself, with a grin on 
his face. “But parsons don’t take the 
fly readily ; you’ve got to catch them with 
bait; and the bait they like best is a 
widow’s mite. And now, I suppose, I 
must go and dress for dinner ; and don’t 
I wish I was going down to Mrs. Rose- 
warne’s parlour instead !” 

But another had secured a better right 
to go into Mrs. Rosewarne’s parlour. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE —— AMONG THE TAILORS. 


Tuis other gentleman was also dressing 
for Mrs. Trelyon’s dinner-party, and he 
was in a pleased frame of mind. Never 
before, indeed, had Mr. Roscorla been so 
distinctly and consciously happy. That 
forenoon, when his anxiety had become 
almost distressing — partly because he 
honestly liked Wenna Rosewarne and 
wanted to marry her, and partly because 
he feared the mortification of a refusal 
—her letter had come; and, as he read 
the trembling, ingenuous, and not-very- 
well-composed lines and sentences, a 
great feeling of satisfaction stole over 
him, and he thanked her a thousand 
times, in his heart, for having given him 
this relief. And he was the more pleased 
that it was so easy to deal with a written 
consent. He was under no embarrass- 
ment as to how he should express his 
gratitude, or as to whether he cught to 
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kiss her. He could manage correspond- 
ence better than a personal interview. 
He sate down and wrote her a very kind 
and even affectionate letter, teiling her 
that he would not intrude himself too 
soon upon her, especially as he had to go 
up to Trelyon Hall that evening; and 
saying, too, that, in any case, he could 
never expect to tell her how thankful he 
was to her. That she would find out 
from his conduct to her during their 
married life. 

But, to his great surprise, Mr. Roscorla 
found that the writing and sending off of 
that letter did not allay the extraordinary 
nervous excitement that had laid hold of 
him. He could not rest. He called in 
his housekeeper, and rather astonished 
that elderly person by saying he was 
much pleased with her services, and 
thereupon he presented her with a sov- 
ereign to buy a gown. Then he went 
into the garden, and meant to occupy 
himself with his flowers; but he found 
himself staring at them without seeing 
them. Then he went back to his parlour 
and took a glass of sherry to steady his 
nerves — but in vain. Then he thought 
he would go down to the inn, and ask to 
see Wenna; but again he changed his 
mind, for how was he to meet the rest of 
the family without being prepared for the 
interview? Probably he never knew how 
he passed these two or three hours: but 
at length the time came for him to dress 
for dinner. 

And, as he did so, the problem that 
occupied his mind was to discover the 
probable reasons that had induced Wenna 
Rosewarne to promise to be his wife, 
Had her parents advised her to marry a 
man who could at least render her future 
safe? Or, had she taken pity on his 
loneliness, and been moved by some hope 
of reforming his ways and habits of 
thinking? Or, had she been won over 
by his pictures of her increased influence 
among the people around her? MHecould 
not tell. Perhaps, he said to himself, she 
said yes because she had not the courage to 
sayno. Perhaps she had been convinced 
by his arguments that the wild passion of 
love, for which youth is supposed to long, 
is a dangerous thing ; and was there not 
constantly before her eyes an example of 
the jealousy, and quarrelling, and misery 
that may follow that fatal delirium? Or, 
it might be—and here Mr. Roscorla 
more nearly approached the truth —that 
this shy, sensitive, self-distrustful girl 
had been so surprised to find herself of 
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ful to him for his praise of her, and for 
this highest mark of appreciation that a 
man can bestow, that her sudden grati- 
tude softened her heart, and disposed 
her to yield to his prayer. And whocould 
tell but that this present feeling might 
lead to a still warmer feeling, under the 
generous influence of a constant kindness 
and appreciation ? It was with something 
of wonder and almost of dismay —and 
with a wholly new sense of his own un- 
worthiness — that Mr. Roscorla found 
himself regarding the possibility of his 
winning a young girl's first love. 

Never before in his life — not even in 
his younger days, when he had got a 
stray hint that he would probably meet a 
duchess and her three daughters at a 
particular party — had he dressed with so 
much care. He was, on the whole, well 
pleased with himself. He had to admit 
that his grey hair was changing to white ; 
but many people considered white hair, 
_with a hale complexion, rather an orna- 
ment than otherwise. For the rest, he 
resolved that he would never dress again 
to go to any party to which Miss Wenna 
Rosewarne was not also invited. He 
would not decorate himself for mere 
Strangers and acquaintances. 

He put ona light top-coat and went 
out into the quiet summer evening. 
There was a scent of roses in the air, and 


the great Atlantic was beautiful and still ; 
it was a time for lovers to be walking 
through twilight woods, or in honeysuckle 
lanes, rather than for a number of people, 
indifferent to each other, to sit down to 


the vulgar pleasures of the table. He 
wished that Wenna Rosewarne had been 
of that party. 

There were two or three children at 
his gate — bright-cheeked, clean, and 
well-clad, as all the Eglosilyan children 
are —and when they saw him come out, 
they ranaway. He was ashamed of this ; 
for, if Wenna had seen it, she would have 
been grieved. He called on them to 
come back; they stood in the road, not 
sure of him. At length a little woman 
of six came timidly along to him, and 
looked at him with her big, wondering, 
blue eyes. He patted her head, and 
asked her name, and then he put his 
hand in his pocket. The others, finding 
that their ambassador had not been be- 
headed on the spot, came up also, and 
formed a little circle, a cautious yard or 
two off. 

“Look here,” he said to the eldest; 
“here is a shilling, and you go and buy 
sweetmeats, and divide them equally 
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among you. Or, wait a bit — come along 
with me, the whole of you, and we’ll see 
whether Mrs. Deane has got any cake for 
ou.” 
4 He drove the flock of them into that 
lady’s kitchen, much to her consterna- 
tion, and there he left them. But he had 
not got half way through the little garden 
again, when he turned back, and went to 
the door, and called in to the children — 

“Mind, you can swing on the gate 
whenever you like, so long as you take 
care and don’t hurt yourselves.” 

And so he hurried away again ; and he 
hoped that some day, when he and 
Wenna Rosewarne were passing, she 
would see the children swinging on his 
gate, and she would be pleased tiat they 
did not run away. 


Your Polly has never been false, she dee 
clares — 


he tried to hum the air, as he had often 
heard Wenna hum it, as he walked rap- 
idly down the hill, and along a bit of 
the valley, and then up one of the great 
gorges lying behind Eglosilyan. He had 
avoided the road that went by the inn; 
he did not wish to see any of the Rose- 
warnes just then. Moreover, his rapid 
walking was not to save time, for he had 
plenty of that; but to give himself the 
proud assurance that he was still in ex- 
cellent wind. Miss Wenna must not 
imagine that she was marrying an old 
man. Give him but as good a horse as 
Harry Trelyon’s famous Dick, and he 
would ride that dare-devil young gentle- 
man for a wager to Launceston and back. 
Why, he had only arrived at that period 
when a sound constitution reaches its 
maturity. Old, or even elderly? He 
switched-at weeds with his cane, and was 
conscious that he was in the prime of 
life. 

At the same time, he did not like the 
notion of younger men than _ himself 
lounging about Mrs. Rosewarne’s par- 
lour; and he thought he might just as 
well give Harry Trelyon a hint that 
Wenna Rosewarne was engaged. An 
excellent opportunity was offered him at 
this moment ; for as he went up through 
the grounds to the front of the Hall, he 
found Master Harry industriously throw- 
ing a fly at certain bits of paper on the 
lawn. He had resumed this occupation, 
after having gone inside and dressed, as 
a handy method of passing the time until 
his cousin Juliott should appear. 

“ How do you do, Trelyon?” said Mr. 
Roscorla, ina friendly way; and Harry 
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nodded. “I wish I could throw a fly like 
you. By-the-bye, I have a little bit of 
news for you — for yourself alone, mind.” 

“All right; fire away,” said Master 
Harry, still making the fine line of the 
trout-rod whistle through the air. 

“Well, it is rather a delicate matter, 
you know. I don’t want it talked about ; 
but the fact is, 1 am going to marry Miss 
Rosewarne.” 

There was no more aiming at those 
bits of paper. The tall and handsome 
lad turned and stared at his companion 
as if the latter had been a maniac; and 
then he said — 

“Miss Rosewarne ? 
warne ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Roscorla, distinctly 
conscious that Harry Trelyon was re- 
garding his white hair and general ap- 
pearance. 

The younger man said nothing more, 
but began to whistle in an absent way ; 
and then, just as if Mr. Roscorla had no 
existence whatever, he proceeded to reel 
in the line of his rod, he fastened the fly 
to one of the rings, and then walked off. 

“You'll find my mother inside,” he 
said ; and so Mr. Roscorla went into the 
Hall, and was soon in Mrs. Trelyon’s 
drawing-room, among her six or eight 
guests. 

Harry Trelyon did not appear until 
dinner was announced; and then he was 
just in time totake his grandmother in. 
He took care, also, to have his cousin 
Juliott on his other side ; and, to both of 
these ladies, it was soon apparent that 
something had occurred to put Master 
Harry into one of his most insolent and 
rebellious moods. 


Wenna_ Rose- 


“Harry?” said his mother, from the, 


other end of the table, as an intimation 
that he should say grace. 

There was no response, despite Miss 
Juliott’s appealing look; and so Mrs. 
Trelyon had to turn for assistance to one 
of the clergymen near her, who went 
through the prescribed form. 

“Isn’t it shocking?” said Miss Pen- 
aluna, across the table, to Harry’s grand- 
mother, who was not nearly so severe on 
him, for such conduct, as she ought to 
have been. 

“Grace before meat takes too much 
for granted,” said the young man, with a 
cool impudence. “How can you tell 
whether you are thankful until you see 
what sort of dinner it is? And what’s 
the use of feeding a dog, and barking 
yourself? Ain’t there three parsons 
down there ?” 
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Miss Juliott, being engaged to aclergy- 
man, very naturally resented this lan- 
guage ; and the two cousins had rather a 
stormy fight, at the end of which Master 
Harry turned to his grandmother and 
declared that she was the only woman of 
common sense he had ever known. 

“Well, it runs in the blood, Harry,” 
said the old lady, “ that dislike to clergy- 
men ; and I never could find out any 
reason for it, except when your grand- 
father hunted poor Mr. Pascoe that night. 
Dear, dear! what a jealous man your 
grandfather was, to be sure; and the way 
he used to pet me when I told him I 
never saw the man I’d look at after see- 
ing him. Dear, dear!—and the day he 
sold those two manors to the Company, 
you know, he came back at night and 
said I was as good a wife as any in Eng- 
land — he did, indeed —and the bracelet 
he gave me then, that shall go to your 
wife on your wedding-day, Harry, I prom- 
ise you, and you won’t find its match 
about this part of the country, I can tell - 
you. But don’t you go and sell the lord- 
ship of Trelyon. Many a time your 
grandfather was asked to sell it, and he 
did well by selling the other two; but 
Trelyon he would never sell, nor your 
father, and I hope you won’t either, 
Harry. Let them work the quarries for 
you — that is fair enough —and give you 
your royalty; but don’t part with Trel- 
yon, Harry, for you might as well be part- 
ing with your own name.” 

“Well, I can’t, grandmother, you 
know ; but I am fearfully in want of a 
big lump of money, all the same.” 

“Money? what do you want with a 
lot of money? You're not going to take 
to gambling or horse-racing, are you?” 

“TI can’t tell you what I want it for — 
not at present, any way,” said the lad, 
looking rather gloomy; and, with that, 
the subject dropped, and a brief silence 
ensued at that end of the table. 

Mr. Tressider, however, the mild and 
amiable young curate to whom Miss Ju- 
liott was engaged, having been rather 
left out in the cold, struck in at this mo- 
ment, blushing slightly. 

“] heard you say something about the 
lordships of manors,” he observed, ad- 
dressing himself rather to Trelyon’s 
grandmother. “Did it ever occur to 
you what a powerful thing a word from 
William the Conqueror must have been, 
when it could give to a particular person 
and his descendants absolute possession 
of a piece of the globe ?” 

Mrs. Trelyon stared at the young man. 
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Had a relative of hers gone and engaged 
herself to a dangerous Revolutionary, 
who, in the guise of a priest, dared to 
trifle with the tenure of land? Mr. 
Tressider was as innocent of any such 
intention as the babe unborn; but he 
was confused by her look of astonish- 
ment, he blushed more violently than 
before, and only escaped from his em- 
barrassment by the good services of 
Miss Penaluna, who turned the whole 
matter into ridicule, and asked what Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was about when he 
let a piece of the world come into the 
hands of Harry Trelyon. 

“ And how deep down have you a hold 
on it, Harry?” she said. “ How far 
does your right over the minerals of the 
earth extend? From the surface right 
down to the centre ?” 

Mr. Tressider was smiling vaguely 
when Master Harry’s eye fell upon him. 
What harm had the young clergyman, or 
any other clergyman present, done him, 
that he should have felt a sudden dislike 
to that ingenuous smile ? 

“Qh, no,” said Trelyon, with a care- 
less impertinence, and loud enough for 
twoorthreetohear. ‘“ William the Con- 
queror didn’t allow the rights of the lord 
of the manor to extend right down to the 
middle of the earth. There were a good 
many clergymen about him; and they 
reserved that district for their own pur- 
poses.” 

“ Harry,” said his cousin to him, ina 
low voice ; “is it your wish to insult me? 
If so, I will leave the room.” 

“Insult you,” he said, with a laugh. 
“Why, Jue, you must be out of your 
senses. What concern have you in that 
warmish region ?” 

“*T don’t appreciate jokes on such sub- 
jects. My father is a clergyman, my 
husband will be a clergyman ——” 

“The greater fool you,” he observed, 
frankly, but so that no one could hear. 

“Harry,” she said; “what do you 
mear by your dislike to clergymen ?” 

“Ts that a conundrum ?” said the un- 
regenerate youth. 

For amoment, Miss Penaluna seemed 
really vexed and angry; but she hap- 
pened to look at Master Harry, and, 
somehow, her displeasure subsided in- 


to a look of good-natured resignation. 


There was the least little shrug of the 


shoulders ; and then she turned to her 
neighbour on the right, and began to talk 


about ponies. 


gentleman, who was more outrageously 
rude and capricious than ever, except 
when addressing his grandmother, to 
whom he was always courteous, and even 
roughly affectionate. That old lady eyed 
him narrowly, and could not quite make 
out what was the matter. Had he been 
privately engaged in some betting trans- 
action that he should want this money? 

When the ladies left the room, Trel- 
yon asked Mr. Roscorla to take his place 
fora few minutes, and send round the 
wines ; and then he went out and called 
his mother aside into the study. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ Mr. Roscorla is 
going to marry Wenna Rosewarne.” 

The tall, fair, pale lady did not seem 
much startled by the news. She had 
very little acquaintance with the affairs 
of the village ; but she knew at least that 
the Rosewarnes kept the inn, and she 
had, every Sunday morning, seen Mrs, 
Rosewarne and her two daughters come 
into church, 

“That is the elder one, is it not, who 
sings in the choir?” 

“It’s the elder one,” said Master 
Harry, who knew less about the choir. 

“It is a strange choice for Mr. Ros- 
corla to make,” she observed. “I have 
always considered him very fastidious, 
and rather proud of his family. But 
some men take strange fancies in choos- 
ing a wife.” 

“ Yes, and some women take precious 
strange fancies in choosing a husband,” 
said the young man, rather warmly. 
“Why, she’s worth twenty dozen of him. 
I don’t know what the dickens made her 
listen to the old fool —it is a monstrous 
shame, that’s what I call it. I suppose 
he’s frightened the girl into it, or bought 
over her father, or made himself a hypo- 
crite, and got some parson to intercede, 
and scheme, and tell lies for him.” 

“ Harry,” said his mother; “I don’t 
understand why you should interest 
yourself in the matter.” 

“Oh, don’t you? Well, it’s only this 
— that I consider that girl to be the best 
sort of woman I’ve met yet — that’s all; 
and, I'll tell you what I mean to do, 
‘mother — I mean to give her five thou- 
sand pounds, so that she shan’t come to 
that fellow in a dependent way, and let 
him give himself airs over her because 
he’s been born a gentleman.” 

“Five thousand pounds!” Mrs. Trel- 
yon repeated, wondering whether her son 
had drank too much wine at dinner. 





It was certainly not a pleasant dinner- 
party for those who sate near this young quite prepared for her astonishment 


“ Well, but look here, mother,” he said, 
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“You know I’ve spent very little — I’ve 
never spent anything like what I’m en- 
titled to; and next year I shall be of 
age: and all I want now, is for you to 
help me to get a release, you know; 
and I am sure I shall be able to per- 
suade old Colonel Ransome to it, for 
he’ll see it is not any bit of extravagance 
on my part — speculation, or anything of 
that sort, you know ——” 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Trelyon, 
startled, for once, into earnestness, “ you 
will make people believe you are mad. 
To give five thousand pounds to the 
daughter of an innkeeper, a_ perfect 
stranger, as a marriage dowry — why, 
Harry, what do you think people would 
say of suchathing? What would they 
say of her?” 

He looked puzzled for a moment, as 
though he did not understand her. It 
was but for a moment. “If you mean 
what one of those parsons would say of 
her,” he said, impetuously, while a sud- 
den flash of anger sprang to his face, “I 
don’t care; but my answer to it would 
be to kick him round the grounds and 
out at the gate. Do you think I’d carea 


brass farthing for anything these crin- 
ging sneaks might say of her, or of me, 
or of anybody? And would they dare to 
say it if you asked her here, an 


made a 
friend of her?” 

“Make a friend of her!” repeated 
Mrs. Trelyon, almost mechanically. She 
did not know what length this terrible 
. son of hers might not go. 

“If she is going to marry a friend of 
yours, why not?” 

“ Harry, you are most unreasonable — 
if you will think it over for a moment, 
you will see how this is impossible. If 
Mr. Roscorla marries this girl, that is 
his own affair; he will have society 
enough at home, without wishing to go 
out and dine. He is doing it with his 
eyes open, you may be sure: he has far 
more knowledge of such affairs than you 
can have. How could I single out this 
girl from her family to make her a friend ? 
I should have to ask her parents and her 
sister to come here also, unless you wish 
her to come on sufferance, and throw a 
reflection on them.” 

She spoke quite calmly, but he would 
not listen to her. He chafed and fidget- 
ed, and said, as soon as she had fin- 
ished — 

“You could do it very well, if you 
liked. When a woman is willing she 
can always smooth matters down, and 
you might have that girl as a companion 
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for you, and a much better companion 
than a lot of long-coated sneaks of par- 
sons.” 

Mrs. Trelyon flushed slightly, and 
said, with clear emphasis : 

“JT presume that I am best fitted to 
say what society I shall keep; and I 
Shall have no acquaintance thrust upon 
me whom I would rather not recognize.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the lad, with the 
proud lips giving evidence of some sud- 
den decision. “ And you won’t help me 
to get that five thousand pounds ?” 

“TI wiil not. I will not countenance 
any such folly.” 

“Then I shall have to raise the money 
myself.” 

He rang the bell, and a servant ap- 
peared. 

“ Tell Jakes to saddle Dick and bring 
him round directly.” 

His mother let him have his own way, 
without word or question; for she was 
deeply offended, ‘and her feeble and sen- 
sitive nature had risen in protest against 
his tyranny. He went off to put on a 
pair of riding boots and a top-coat ; and 
by-and-by he came down into the hall 
again, and went to the door. The night 
was dark, but clear ; there was a blaze of 
stars overhead ; all the world seemed to be 
quivering with those white throbs of fire. 
The horse and groom stood at the door, 
their dusky figures being scarcely black- 
er than the trees and bushes around. 
Harry Trelyon buttoned up the collar of 
his light top-coat, took his switch in his 
hand, and sprung into the saddle. At the 
same moment the white figure of a lady 
suddenly appeared at the door, and came 
down a step or two, and said — 

“ Harry, where are you going ?” 

“To Plymouth first,” the young man 
answered, as he rode off; “to London 
afterwards, and then to the devil!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
SOME NEW EXPERIENCES. 


WHEN the first shock of fear and anxi- 
ety was over, Wenna Rosewarne discov- 
ered to her great delight that her en- 
gagement was a very pleasant thing. 
The ominous doubts and regrets that 
had beset her mind when she was asked 
to become Mr. Roscorla’s wife seemed 
to disappear like clouds from a morning 
sky ; and then followed a fair and happy 
day, full of abundant satisfaction and 
calm. With much inward ridicule of her 
own vanity, she found herself nursing a 
notion of her self-importance, and giving 
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herself airs as if she were already a mar- 
ried woman. Although the engagement 
was kept a profound secret, the mere 
consciousness that she had attained to 
this position in the world lent a new as- 
surance to her as she went about the vil- 
lage. She was gifted with a new author- 
ity over despondent mothers, and frac- 
tious children, and selfish fathers, as she 
went her daily rounds ; and even in her 
own home Wenna had more attention 
paid to her, now that she was going to 
marry Mr. Roscorla. 

There was but one dissentient, and 
that was Mabyn Rosewarne, who fumed 
and fretted about the match, and some- 
times was like to cry over it, and at 
other times grew vastly indignant, and 
would have liked to have gone and given 
Mr. Roscorla a bit of her mind. She 
pitied her poor weak sister for having 
been coaxed into an engagement by this 
designing old man; and the poor weak 
sister was vastly amused by her compas- 
sion, and was too good-natured to laugh 
at the valiant protection which this cour- 
ageous young creature of sixteen offered 
her. Wenna let her sister say what she 
pleased about herself or her future, and 
used no other argument to stop angry 
words than a kiss, so long as Mabyn 
spoke respectfully of Mr. Roscorla. But 
this was precisely what Miss Mabyn was 
disinclined to do; and the consequence 
was that their interviews were generally 
ended by Wenna becoming indignant, 
drawing herself up, and leaving the room. 
Then Mabyn would follow, and make up 
the quarrel, and promise never to offend 
again ; but all the same she cherished a 
deadly animosity towards Mr. Roscorla 
in her heart, and, when her sister was 
not present, she amused her father and 
shocked her mother by giving a series of 
imitations of Mr. Roscorla’s manner 
which that gentleman would scarcely 
like to have seen. 

The young lady, however, soon invent- 
ed what she considered a far more effect- 
ual means of revenging herself on Mr. 
Roscorla. She never left Wenna’s side. 
No sooner did the elder sister prepare to 
go out, than Miss Mabyn discovered that 
she, too, would like a walk; and she so 
persistently did this that Wenna soon 
took it for granted that her sister would 
go with her wherever she went, and in- 
variably waited for her. Accordingly 


Mr. Roscorla never by any chance went 
walking with Wenna Rosewarne alone ; 
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used to enjoy the malicious pleasure of 
watching him shape his talk to suit the 
presence of a third person. For of 
course Miss Mabyn had read in books of 
the beautiful manner in which lovers 
speak to each other, and of their tender 
confidences as they sit by the sea or go 
rambling through the summer woods, 
Was not the time opportune for these 
idvllic ways? All the uplands were yel- 
lowed with tall-standing corn; the sea 
was as blue and as still as the sky over- 
head; the gardens of Eglosilyan were 
sweet with honeysuckle and moss-roses, 
and in the evenings a pale pink mist 
hung around the horizon, while the silver 
sickle of the moon came up into the violet 
sky, and the first pale stars appeared in 
the east. 

“If our Wenna had a proper sort of 
lover,” Miss Mabyn used to say to her- 
self, bitterly, “ wouldn’t I scheme to have 
them left alone! I would watch for them 
like a watch-dog, that no one should 
come near them, and I should be as 
proud of him as Wenna herself; and 
how happy she would be in talking to me 
about him! But this horrid old wretch 
— I wish he would fall over Black Cliff 
some day!” 

She was not aware that, in becoming 
the constant companion of her sister, she 
was affording this dire enemy of hersa 
vast amount of relief. Mr. Roscorla was 
in every way satisfied with his engage- 
ment; the more he saw of Wenna Rose- 
warne, the more he admired her utter 
self-forgetfulness, and liked a quaint and 
shy sort of humour that infused her talk 
and her ways; but he greatly preferred 
not to be alone with her. He was then 
beset by some vague impression that 
certain things were demanded of him, in 
the character of a lover, which were ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing ; and which, if he 
did not act the part well, might awaken 
her ridicule. On the other hand, if he 
omitted all those things, might she not 
be surprised by his lack of affection, 
begin to suspect him, and end by dislik- 
ing him? Yet he knew that not for ten 
thousand worlds could he muster up 
courage to repeat one line of sentimental 
poetry to her. 

He had never even had the courage to 
kiss her. He knew that this was wrong. 
In his own house he reflected that a man 
engaged to a woman ought surely to give 
her some such mark of his affection — say, 
in bidding her good-night ; and thereupon 
Mr. Roscorla would resolve that, as he 





and the younger sister — herself too sulky 
to enter into conversation with him — 





left the inn that evening, he would ea- 
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deavour to kiss his future bride. He 
never succeeded. Somehow Wenna 
always parted from him in a merry mood. 
These were pleasant evenings in Mrs. 
Rosewarne’s parlour; there was a good 
deal of quiet fun going on; and, if 
Wenna did come along the passage to 
the door with him, she was generally 
talking and laughing all the way. Of 
course he was not going to kiss her in 
that mood —as if, to use his own expres- 
sion, he had been a jocular ploughboy. 
“ Good-night, dear,” he managed to say 
to her on one occasion, and for ten 
minutes thereafter as he walked home 
through the darkness, he felt that his 
face was burning. 

He had kissed her hand once. That 
was on his first meeting her after she had 
written the letter in which she promised 
to be his wife, and Mrs. Rosewarne had 
sent him into the room where she knew 
her daughter was alone. Wenna rose up 
to meet him, pale, frightened, with her 
eyes downcast. He took her hand and 
kissed it; and then, after a pause, he 
said, “ I hcpe I shall make you happy.” 
She could not answer. She began to 
tremble violently. He asked her to sit 
down, and begged of her not to be dis- 
turbed. She was recalled to herself by 
the accidental approach of her sister 
Mabyn, who came along the passage, 
singing, “ Oh, the men of merry, merry 
England,” in excellent imitation of the 
way in which Harry Trelyon used to sing 
that once famous song as he rode his 
black horse along the highways. Mabyn 
came into the room, stared, and would 
have gone out, but that her sister called 
to her and asked her to come and hold 
down a pattern while she cut some cloth. 
Mabyn wondered that her sister should 
be so diligent when a visitor was present. 
She saw, too, that Wenna’s fingers trem- 
bled. Then she remained in the room 
until Mr. Roscorla went, sitting bya 
window and not overhearing their con- 
versation, but very much inclined to 
break in upon it by asking him how he 
dared to come there and propose to 
marry her sister Wenna. 

“Oh, Wenna,” she said, one evening 
some time after, when the two sisters 
were sitting out on the rocks at the end 
of the harbour, watching the sun go 
down behind the sea, “ I cannot bear him 
coming to take you away like that. I 
shouldn’t mind if he were like a sweet- 
heart to you; but he’s a multiplication- 
table sort of sweetheart — everything 
so regular, and accurate, and proper. I 








hate a man who always thinks what he’s 
going to say, and always has neat sen- 
tences ; and he watches you, and is so self- 
satisfied, and his information is always 
so correct. Oh, Wenna, I wish you had 
a young and beautiful lover, like a 
prince!” 

“ My dear child,” said the elder sister, 
with a smile, “ young and beautiful lovers 
are for young and beautiful girls, like 

ou. 

“Oh, Wenna, how can you talk like 
that!” said the younger sister; “why 
will you always believe that you are less 
pretty than other people, when every one 
knows that you have the most beautiful 
eyes in all the world. You have! There’s 
not anybody in all the world has such 
beautiful and soft eyes as you — you ask 
anybody and they will tell you, if you 
don’t believe me. But I have no doubt 
— Ihave no doubt whatever —that Mr. 
Roscorla will try to make you believe you 
are very ugly,so that you mayn’t think 
you’ve thrown yourself away.” 

Miss Mabyn looked very indignant, 
and very much inclined to cry at the 
same time ; but the gentle sister put her 
hand on hers, and said — 

“You will make me quarrel with you 
some day, Mabyn, if you are so unjust to 
Mr. Roscorla. You are continually ac- 
cusing him of things of which he never 
dreams. Now he never gets a chance 
that he does not try to praise me in every 
way, and if there were no looking-glasses 
in the world I have no doubt he would 
make me believe I was quite lovely ; and 
you shouldn’t say those things of him, 
Mabyn — it isn’t fair. He always speaks 
kindly of you. He thinks you are very 
pretty, and that you will grow up to be 
very beautiful when you become a 
woman. 

Mabyn was not to be pacified by this 
ingenuous piece of flattery. 

“You are such a simpleton, Wenna,” 
she said, “he can make you believe any- 
thing.” 

“ He does not try to make me believe 
anything I don’t know already,” said the 
elder sister, with some asperity. 

‘“ He tries to make you believe he is in 
love with you,” said Mabyn, bluntly. 

Wenna Rosewarne coloured up, and 
was silent fora minute. How was she 
to explain to this sister of hers all those 
theories which Mr. Roscorla had de- 
scribed to her in his first two or three 
letters? She felt that she had not the 


same gift of expression that he had. 
“You don’t understand —you don’t 
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understand at all, Mabyn, what you talk 
of as love. I suppose you mean the sort 
of wild madness you read of in books — 
well, I don’t want that kind of love at all. 
There is quite a different sort of love, 
that comes of respect and affection and 
an agreement of wishes, and that is far 
more valuable and likely to be lasting. 
I don’t want a lover who would do wild 
things, and make one wonder at his hero- 
ism, for that is the lover you get in 
books ; but if you want to live a happy 
life, and please those around you, and be 
of service to them, you must have a very 
different sort of sweetheart —a man who 
will think of something else than a merely 
selfish passion, who will help you to be 
kind to other people, and whose affection 
will last through years and years.” 

“You have learnt your lesson very 
well,” said Miss Mabyn, with a toss of 
her head. “He has spent some time in 
teaching you. But as for all that, Wen- 
na, it’s nothing but fudge. What a girl 
wants is to be really loved by a man, and 
then she can do without all those fine 
sentiments. As for Mr. Roscorla ¥ 

“TI do not think we are likely to agree 
on this matter, dear,” said Wenna, calm- 
ly, as she rose ; “and so we had better 
say nothing about it.” 

“Oh, I am not going to quarrel with 
you, Wenna,” said the younger sister, 
promptly. “ You and I will always agree 
very well. It is Mr. Roscorla and I who 
are not likely to agree very well— not 
at all likely, I can assure you.” 

They were walking back to Eglosilyan, 
under the clear evening skies, when whom 
should they see coming out to meet them 
but Mr. Roscorla himself. It was a 
pleasant time and place for lovers to 
come together. The warm light left by 
the sunset still shone across the hills ; the 
clear blue-green water in the tiny har- 
bour lay perfectly still; Eglosilyan had 
got its day’s work over, and was either 
chatting in the cottage gardens or stroll- 
ing down to have a look at the couple of 
coasters moored behind the small but 
powerful breakwater. But Mr. Roscorla 
had had no hope of discovering Wenna 
alone ; he was quite as well content to 
find Mabyn with her, though that young 
lady, as he came up, looked particularly 
fierce, and did not smile at all when she 
shook hands with him. Was it the red 
glow in the west that gave an extra tinge 
of colour to Mr. Roscorla’s face? Wen- 
na felt that she was better satisfied with 
her engagement when her lover was not 
present; but she put that down to a nat- 





ural shyness and modesty which she cone 
sidered was probably common to all girls 
in these strange circumstances. 

Mr. Roscorla wished to convoy the two 
young ladies back to the inn, and evi- 
dently meant to spend the evening there. 
But Miss Wenna ill requited his gallantry 
by informing him that she had intended 
to make one or two calls in the evening, 
which would occupy some time: in par- 
ticular, she had undertaken to do some- 
thing for Mrs. Luke’s eldest girl ; and she 
had also promised to go in and read for 
half an hour to Nicholas Keam, the 
brother of the wife of the owner of the 
Napoleon Hotel, who was very ill indeed, 
and far too languid to read for himself. 

“But you know, Mr. Roscorla,” said 
Mabyn, with a bitter malice, “if you would 
go into the Napoleon and read to Mr, 
Keam, Wenna and I could go up to 
Mother Luke’s, and so we should save all 
that time, and Iam sure Wenna is very 
tired to-day. Then you would be so 
much better able to pick out the things 
in the papers that Mr. Keam wants ; for 
Wenna never knows what is old and new, 
and Mr. Keam is anxious to know what 
is going on in politics, and the Irish 
Church, and that kind of thing.” 

Could he refuse? Surely a man who 
has just got a girl to say she will marry 
him, ought not to think twice about sac- 
rificing half an hour to helping her in her 
occupations, especially if she be tired. 
Wenna could not have made the request 
herself; but she was anxious that he 
should say yes, now it had been made, 
for it was in a manner a test of his devo- 
tion to her; and she was overjoyed and 
most grateful to him when he consented: 
What Mabyn thought of the matter was 
not visible on her face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WENNA’S FIRST TRIUMPH. 


THE two girls, as they went up the 
main street of Eglosilyan (it was sweet 
with the scent of flowers on this beauti- 
ful evening), left Mr. Roscorla in front of 
the obscure little public-house he had 
undertaken to visit; and it is probable 
that in the whole of England at that mo- 
ment there was not a more miserable 


man. He knewthis Nicholas Keam, and | 


his sister, and his brother-in-law, so far 
as their names went, and they knew him 
by sight; but he had never said more 
than good-morning to any one of them, 
and he had certainly never entered this 
pot-house, where a sort of debating so- 
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ciety was nightly held by the Aadituds. 
But, all the same, he would do what he 
had undertaken to do, for Wenna Rose- 
warne’s sake ; and it was with some sen- 
sation of a despairing heroism that he 
went up the steps of slate and crossed 
the threshold. 

He looked into the place from the pas- 
sage. He found before him what was 
really a large kitchen, with a spacious 
fireplace, and heavy rafters across the 
roof; but all round the walls there was a 
sort of bench with a high wooden back to 
it, and on this seat sate a number of men 
—one or two labourers, the rest slate- 
workers — who, in the dusk, were idly 
smoking and looking at the beer on the 
narrow tables before them. Was this 
the sort of place that his future wife had 
been in the habit of visiting? There was 
asort of gloomy picturesqueness about 
the chamber, to be sure; for, warm as 
the evening was, a fire burned flicker- 
ingly in the grate; there was enough 
light to show the tin and copper vessels 
shining over the high mantel-piece ; and 
a couple of fair-haired children were 
playing about the middle of the floor, 
little heeding the row of dusky figures 
around the tables, whose heads were half- 
hidden by tobacco-smoke. 

A tall, thin, fresh-coloured woman 
came along the passage; and Mr. Ros- 


corla was glad that he had not to go in 
among these labourers to make his busi- 


ness known. It was bad enough to have 
to speak to Mrs. Haigh, the landlady of 
the Napoleon. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Haigh,” said he, 
with an appearance of cheerfulness. 

“Good evenin’, zor,” said she, staring 
at him with those cruelly shrewd and 
clear eyes that the Cornish peasantry 
have. 

“] called in to see Mr. Keam,” said he. 
“Ts he much better ?” y 

A thousand wild suggestions flashed 
upon his mind. She might not recog- 
nize him. She would take him for a 
Scripture reader, come to hasten the 
poor man’s death; or for the agent of 
some funeral company. He could not 
smile, as he was asking about a sick 
man ; he could not sigh, for he had come 
to administer cheerfulness ; and all the 
while, as Mrs. Haigh seemed to be re- 
garding him, he grew more and more 
vexed and vowed that never again would 
he place himself in such a position, 

If yii’d like vor to see ’n, zor,” said she, 
rather slowly, as if waiting for further 
explanation, “yii'll vind ’n in the rim” 
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—and with that she opened the door of 
a room on the other side of the passage. 
It was obviously the private parlour of. 
the. household —an odd little chamber 
with plenty of coloured lithographs on 
the walls, and china and photographs 
on the mantel-piece; the floor of large 
blocks of slate ornamented with various 
devices in chalk; in thé corner a cup- 
board filled with old cut crystal, brass 
candlesticks, and other articles of luxury. 
The room had one occupant —a tall man 
who sate in a big wooden chair by the 
window, his head hanging forward be- 
tween his high shoulders, and his thin 
white hands on the arms of the chair. 
The sunken cheeks, the sallow-white 
complexion, the listless air, and an oc- 
casional sigh of resignation told a suf- 
ficiently plain story; although Mrs. 
Haigh, in regarding her brother, and 
speaking to him in a loud voice, as if to 
arouse his attention, wore an air of brisk 
cheerfulness strangely in contrast with 
the worn look of his face. 

* Don’t yii knaw Mr. Roscorla, Brother 
Nicholas?” said his sister. “Don’t yii 
look mazed, when he’s come vor to zee if 
yii’re better. And yii be much better to- 
day, Brother Nicholas ?” 

“ Yes, I think,” said the sick man, agree- 
ing with his sister out of mere listless- 
ness, 

** Oh, yes, I think you look much bet- 
ter,” said Mr. Roscorla, hastily and ner- 
vously, for he feared that both these 
people would see in his face what he 
thought of this unhappy man’s chances 
of living. But Nicholas Keam mostly 
kept his eyes turned towards the floor, 
except when the brisk, loud voice of his 
sister roused him and caused him to 
look up. 

A most awkward pause ensued. Mr. 
Roscorla felt convinced they would think 
he was mad if he offered to sit down in 
this pariour and read the newspapers to 
the invalid ; he forgot that they did not 
know him as well as he did himself. On 
the other hand, would they not consider 
him a silly person if he admitted that he 
only made the offer in order to please a 
girl? Besides, he could see no news- 
papers in the room. Fortunately, at this 
moment, Mr. Keam himself came to the 
rescue by saying, in a slow and languid 
way — 

ay did expect vor to zee Miss Rose- 
warne this evenin’—yaids, I did; and 
she were to read me the news; but I 
suppose now a 

“Qh!” said Mr. Roscorla, quickly, 
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“T have just seen Miss Rosewarne — 
she told me she expected to see you, but 
was alittle tired. Now, if you like, I will 
read the newspapers to you as long as 
the light lasts.” 

“Why don’t yii thank the gentleman, 
Brother Nicholas?” said Mrs. Haigh, 
who was apparently most anxious to get 
away to her duties. “That be very kind 
of yii, zor. ’Tis a great comfort to ’n to 
hear the news; and I’ll send yii in the 
papers to once. Yii come away with me, 
Rosana, and yii can come agwain and 
bring the gentleman the newspapers.” 

She dragged off with her a small girl 
who had wandered in; and Mr. Roscorla 
was left alone with the sick man. The 
feelings in his heart were not those which 
Wenna would have expected to find’ 
there as the result of the exercise of , 
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| took his leave. When he went outsidea 
| clear twilight was shining over Eglosil- 
> > 

| yan, and the first of the yellow stars were 
palely visible in the grey. He walked 
slowly down towards the inn. 

If Mr. Roscorla had any conviction on 
‘any subject whatever, it was this — that 
)no human being ever thoroughly and 
' without reserve revealed himself or her- 
| self toany other human being. Of course, 
he did not bring that as a charge against 
|the human race, or against that member 
of it from whose individual experience he 
jhad derived his theory —himself; he 
merely accepted this thing as one of the 
facts of life. People, he considered, 
might be fairly honest, well-intentioned, 
and moral; but inside the circle of their 
actions and sentiments that were openly 
declared there was another circle only 
known to themselves ; and to this region 


charity. 

The small girl came back, and gave him the foul bird of suspicion, as soon as it 
the newspapers. He began to read; she was born, immediately fled on silent 
sate down before him and stared up into wings. Not that, after a minute’s con- 
his face. Then a brother of hers came sideration, he suspected anything very 
in, and he, too, sate down, and proceeded terrible in the present case. He was 
to stare. Mr. Roscorla inwardly began more vexed than alarmed. And yet at 


to draw pictures of the astonishment of | times, as he slowly walked down the steep 
certain of his old acquaintances if they street, he grew a little angry, and won- 
had suddenly opened that small door, and dered how this apparently ingenuous 
found him, in the parlour of an ale-house, ' creature should have concealed from him 
reading stale political articles to an ap- her correspondence with Harry Trelyon, 
parently uninterested invalid and acouple , and resolved that he would have a speedy 


of cottage children. |explanation of the whole matter. He 
He was thankful that the light was ' was too shrewd a man of the world to be 
rapidly declining ; and long before he had tricked -by a girl, or trifled with by an 
reached his half-hour he made that his , impertinent lad. 
excuse for going. | He was overtaken by the two girls, and 
“The next time I come, Mr. Keam,” they walked together the resi of the way. 
said he, cheerfully, as he rose and took , Wenna was in excellent spirits, and was 
his hat, “ I shall come earlier.” | very kind and grateful to him. Some- 
“T did expect vor to zee Miss Rose-' how, when he heard her low and sweet 
warne this evenin’,” said Nicholas Keam, laughter, and saw the frank kindness of 
ungratefully paying no heed to the hypo- her dark eyes, he abandoned the gloomy 
critical offer ; “vor she were here yes- suspicions that had crossed his mind; 
terday marnin’, and she told me that Mr. | but he still considered that he had been 
Trelyon had zeen my brother in London | injured, and that the injury was all the 
streets, and I want vor to know mower greater in that he had just been per- 
about ’n, I dii.” suaded into making a fool of himself for 
“ She told you?” Mr. Roscorla said,' Wenna Rosewarne’s sake. 
with a sudden and wild suspicion filling; He said nothing to her then, of course ; 
his mind. ‘“ Howdid she know that Mr. and, as the evening passed cheerfully 
Trelyon was in London?” {enough in Mrs. Rosewarne’s parlour, he 
“ How did she knaw?” repeated the! resolved he would postpone enquiry into 
sick man, indolently. “ Why, he zaid zo this matter, He had never seen Wenna so 
in the letter.” |pleased herself, and so determinately 
So Mr. Trelyon, whose whereabouts | bent on pleasing others. She petted her 
were not even known to his own family, | mother, and said slyly sarcastic things of 
was in correspondence with Miss Rose-' her father, until George Rosewarne roared 
warne, and she had carefully concealed with laughter ; she listened with respect- 
the fact from the man she was going to ful eyes and attentive ears when Mr. 
marry. Mr. Roscorla rather absently Roscorla pronounced an opinion on the 
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affairs of the day; and she dexterously 
cut rolls of paper and dressed up her sis- 
ter Mabyn to represent a lady of the time 
of Elizabeth, to the admiration of every- 
body. Mr. Roscorla had inwardly to 
confess that he had secured for himself 
a most charming and delightful wife, who 
would make a wonderful difference in 
those dull evenings up at Bassett Cottage. 

He only half guessed the origin of Miss 
Wenna’s great and obvious satisfaction. 
It was really this—that she had that 
evening reaped the first welcome fruits 
of her new relations in finding Mr. Ros- 
corla ready to go and perform acts of 
charity. But for her engagement, that 
would certainly not have happened ; and 
this, she believed, was but the auspicious 
beginning. Of course Mr. Roscorla 
would have laughed if she had informed 
him of her belief that the regeneration of 
the whole little world of Eglosilyan — 
something like the Millennium, indeed — 
was to come about merely because an 
innkeeper’s daughter was about ‘to be 
made a married woman. Wenna Rose- 
warne, however, did not formulate any 
such belief; but she was none the less 
proud of the great results that had al- 
ready been secured by by what? 
By her sacrifice of herself? She did not 
pursue the subject so far. 

Her delight was infectious. Mr. Ros- 
corla, as he walked home that night — 
under the throbbing starlight, with the 
sound of the Atlantic murmuring through 
the darkness — was, on the whole, rather 
pleased that he had been vexed on hear- 
ing of that letter from Harry Trelyon. 
He would continue to be vexed. He 
would endeavour to be jealous without 
measure; for how can jealousy exist 
if an anxious love is not also present ? 
and, in fact, should not a man who is 
really fond of a woman be quick to resent 
the approach of any one who seems to 
interfere with his right of property in her 
affections? By the time he reached 
Bassett Cottage, Mr. Roscorla had very 
nearly persuaded himself into the belief 
that he was really in love with Wenna 
Rosewarne. 





From Nature. 
THE CARNIVOROUS HABITS OF PLANTS.* 


I HAVE chosen for the subject of my 
address to you from the chair in which the 
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Council of the British Association has 
done me the honour of placing me, the 
carnivorous habits of some of our brother- 
organisms — Plants. 

Various observers have described with 
more or less accuracy the habits of such 
vegetable sportsmen as the Sundew, the 
Venus’s Fly-trap, and the Pitcher-plants, 
but few have inquired into their motives ; 
and the views of those who have most 
accurately appreciated these have not 
met with that general acceptance which 
they deserved. , 

Quite recently the subject has acquired 
a new interest, from the researches of 
Mr. Darwin into the phenomena which 
accompany the placing albuminous sub- 
stances on the leaves of Drosera and 
Pinguicula, and which, in the opinion of 
a very eminent physiologist, prove, in 
the case of Dionza, that this plant di- 
gests exactly the same substances and 
in exactly the same way that the human 
stomach does. With these researches 
Mr. Darwin is still actively engaged, and 
it has been with the view of rendering 
him such aid as my position and oppor- 
tunities at Kew afforded me, that I have, 
under his instructions, examined some 
other carnivorous plants. 

In the course of my inquiries I have 
been led to look into the early history of 
the whole subject, which I find to be so 
little known and so interesting that I 
have thought that a sketch of it, up to 
the date of Mr. Darwin’s investigations, 
might prove acceptable to the members 
of this Association. In drawing it up, I 
have been obliged to limit myself to the 
most important plants ; and with regard 
to such of these as Mr. Darwin has 
studied, I leave it to him to announce 
the discoveries which, with his usual 
frankness, he has communicated to me 
and to other friends ; whilst with regard 
to those which I have myself studied, 
Sarracenia and Nepenthes, I shall briefly 
detail such of my observations and ex- 
periments as seem to be the most sug- 
gestive. 

Dionea.— About 1768 Ellis, a well- 
known English naturalist, sent to Lin- 
nzus a drawing of a plant, to which he 
gave the poetical name of Dionwa. “In 
the year 1765,” he writes, “our late 
worthy friend, Mr. Peter Collinson, sent 
me a dried specimen of this curious 
plant, which he had received from Mr. 
John Bartram, of Philadelphia, botanist 
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to the late King.” Ellis flowered the 
plant in his chambers, having obtained 
living specimens from America. I will 
read the account which he gave of it to 
Linneus, and which moved the great 
naturalist to declare that, though he had 
seen and examined no small number of 
plants, he had never met with so won- 
derful a phenomenon : — 

“The plant,” Ellis says, “shows that 
Nature may have some view towards its 
nourishment, in forming the upper joint 
of its leaf like a machine to catch food ; 
upon the middle of this lies the bait for 
the unhappy insect that becomes its prey. 
Many minute red glands that cover its 
surface, and which perhaps discharge 
sweet liquor, tempt the animal to taste 
them ; and the instant these tender parts 
are irritated by its feet, the two lobes 
rise up, grasp it fast, lock the rows of 
spines together, and squeeze it to death. 
And further, lest the strong efforts for 
life in the creature just taken should 
serve to disengage it, three small erect 
spines are fixed near the middle of each 
lobe, among the glands, that effectually 
put an end to all its struggles. Nor do 
the lobes ever open again, while the dead 
animal continues there. But it is never- 
theless certain that the plant cannot dis- 
tinguish an animal froma vegetable or 
mineral substance ; for if we introduce a 
straw or pin between the lobes, it will 
grasp it fully as fast as if it was an in- 
sect.” 

This account, which in its way is 
scarcely less horrible than the descrip- 
tions of those medizval statues which 
opened to embrace and stab their victims, 
is substantially correct, but erroneous in 
some particulars. I prefer to trace out 
our knowledge of the facts in historical 
order, because it is extremely important 
to realize in so doing how much our ap- 
preciation of tolerably simple matters 
may be influenced by the prepossessions 
that occupy our mind. 

We have a striking illustration of this 
in the statement published by Linnazus a 
few years afterwards. All the facts which 
I have detailed to you were in his posses- 
sion ; yet he was evidently unable to bring 
himself to believe that Nature intended the 
plant —to use Ellis’s words — to “ receive 
some nourishment from the animals it 
seizes;” and he accordingly declared, 
that as soon as the insects ceased to 
struggle, the leaf opened and let them go. 
He only saw in these wonderful actions 
an extreme case of sensitiveness in the 
leaves which caused them to fold up when 
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irritated, just as the sensitive plant does; 
and he consequently regarded the cap- 
ture of the disturbing insect as some- 
thing merely accidental and of no import- 
ance to the plant. He was, however, too 
sagacious to accept Ellis’s sensational 
account of the coup de grace which the in- 
sects received from the three stiff hairs 
in the centre of each lobe of the leaf. 

Linnzus’s authority overbore criticism, 
if any were offered; and his statements 
about the behaviour of the leaves were 
faithfully copied from book to book. 

Broussonet (in 1784) attempted to ex- 
plain the contraction of the leaves by sup- 
posing that the captured insect pricked 
them, and so let out the fluid which previ- 
ously kept them turgid and expanded. 

Dr. Darwin (1761) was contented to 
suppose that the Dionza surrounded 
itself with insect traps to prevent depre- 
dations upon its flowers. 

Sixty years after Linnzus wrote, how- 
ever, an able botanist, the Rev. Dr. Curtis 
(dead but a few years since), resided at 
Wilmington, in North Carolina, the head- 
quarters of this very local plant. In 1834 
he published an account of it in the 
Boston Fournal of Natural History, 
which is a model of accurate scientific 
observation. This is what he said: — 
“Each half of the leaf is a little concave 
on the inner side, where are placed three 
delicate hair-like organs, in such an order 
that an insect can hardly traverse it with- 
out interfering with one of them, when 
the two sides suddenly collapse and en- 
close the prey, with a force surpassing 
an insect’s efforts to escape. The fringe 
of hairs on the opposite sides of a leaf 
interlace, like the fingers of two hands 
clasped together. The sensitiveness re- 
sides only in these hairlike processes on 
the inside, as the leaf may be touched or 
pressed in any other part without sensi- 
ble effects. The little prisoner is not 
crushed and suddenly destroyed, as is 
sometimes supposed, for I have often lib- 
erated captive flies and spiders, which 
sped away as fast as fear or joy could 
carry them. At other times, I have 
found them enveloped in a fluid of a 
mucilaginous consistence, which seems to 
act as a solvent, the insects being more 
or less consumed in it.” 

To Ellis belongs the credit of divining 
the purpose of the capture of insects by 
the Dionza. But Curtis made out the 
details of the mechanism, by ascertaining 
the seat of the sensitiveness in the 
leaves ; and he also pointed out that the 
secretion was not a lure exuded before 
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the capture, bat a true digestive fluid 
poured out, like our own gastric juice 
after the ingestion of food. 

For another generation the history of 
this wonderful plant stood still; but in 
1868 an American botanist, Mr. Canby, 
who is happily still engaged in botanical 
research —while staying in the Dionza 
district, studied the habits of the plant 
pretty carefully, especially the points 
which Dr. Curtis had made out. His 
first idea was that “ the leaf had the pow- 
er of dissolving animal matter, which was 
then allowed to flow along the somewhat 
trough-like petiole to the root, thus fur- 
nishing the plant with highly nitrogenous 
food.” By feeding the leaves with small 
pieces of beef, he found, however, that 
these were completely dissolved and ab- 
sorbed; the leaf opening again with a 
dry surface, and ready for another meal, 
though with an appetite somewhat jaded. 
He found that cheese disagreed horribly 
with the leaves, turning them black, and 
finally killing them. Finally, he details 
the useless struggles of a curculio to 
escape, as thoroughly establishing the 
fact that the fluid already mentioned is 
actually secreted, and is not the result of 
the decomposition of the substance which 
the leaf has seized. The curculio, being 
of a resolute nature, attempted to eat his 
way out — “ when discovered he was still 


alive, and had made a small hole through 
the side of the leaf, but was evidently 
becoming very weak. On opening the 
leaf, the fluid was found in considerable 
quantity around him, and was without 


doubt gradually overcoming him. The 
leaf being again allowed to close upon 
him, he soon died.” 

At the meeting of this Association last 
year, Dr. Burdon-Sanderson made a com- 
munication, which, from its remarkable 
character, was well worthy of the singu- 
lar history of this plant; one by no 
means closed yet, but in which his ob- 
servations will head a most interesting 
chapter. 

It is a generalization—now almost a 
household word —that all living things 
have a common bond of union ina sub- 
stance — always present where life man- 
ifests itself —which underlies all their 
details of structure. This is called 
protoplasm. One of its most distinctive 
properties is its aptitude to contract ; and 
when in any given organism the particles 
of protoplasm are so arranged that they 
act as it were in concert, they produce a 
cumulative effect which is very manifest 
in its results. Such a manifestation is 
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found in the contraction of muscle ; and 
such a manifestation we possibly have 
also in the contraction of the leaf of 
Dionza. 

The contraction of muscle is weil 
known to be accompanied by certain 
electrical phenomena. When we place a 
fragment of muscle in connection with a 
delicate galvanometer, we find that 
between the outside surface and a cut 
surface there is a definite current, due to 
what is called the electro-motive force of 
the muscle. Now, when the muscle is 
made to contract, this electro-motive force 
momentarily disappears. The needle of 
the galvanometer, deflected before, swings 
back towards the point of rest; there is 
what is called a negative variation. All 
students of the vegetable side of organ- 
ized nature were astonished to hear from 
Dr. Sanderson that certain experiments 
which, at the instigation of Mr. Darwin, 
he had made, proved to demonstration 
that when a leaf of Dionza contracts, the 
effects produced are precisely similar to 
those which occur when muscle con- 
tracts. 

Not merely, then, are the phenomena 
of digestion in this wonderful plant like 
those of animals, but the phenomena of 
contractility agree with those of animals 
also. 

Drosera.— Not confined to a single 
district in the New World, but distribut- 
ed over the temperate parts of both hem- 
ispheres, in sandy and marshy places, 
are the curious plants called Sundews — 
the species of the genus Drosera. They 
are now known to be near congeners of 
Dionza, a fact which was little more than 
guessed at when the curious habits which 
I am about to describe were first dis- 
covered. 

Within a year of each other, two per- 
sons — one an Englishman, the other a 
German — observed that the curious 
hairs which every one notices on the leaf 
of Drosera were sensitive. 

This is the account which Mr. Gardom, 
a Derbyshire botanist, gives of what his 
friend Mr. Whateley, “an eminent Lon- 
don surgeon,” made out in 1780: —“ Oa 
inspecting some of the contracted leaves 
we observed a small insect or fly very 
closely imprisoned therein, which occa- 
sioned some astonishment as to how it 
happened to get into so confined a situa- 
tion. Afterwards, on Mr. Whateley’s 
centrically pressing with a pin other 
leaves yet in their natural and expanded 
form, we observed a remarkably sudden 
and elastic spring of the leaves, so as to 
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become inverted upwards, and, as it were, 
encircling the pin, which evidently 
showed the method by which the fly 
came into its embarrassing situation.” 

This must have been an account given 
from memory, and represents the move- 
ment of the hairs as much more rapid 
than it really is. 

In July of the preceding year (though 
the account was not published till two 
years afterwards), Roth, in Germany, had 
remarked in Drosera rotundifolia and 
longifolia, “ that many leaves were folded 
together from the point towards the base, 
and that all the hairs were bent like a bow, 
but that there was no apparent change 
on the leaf-stalk.” Upon opening these 
leaves, he says, “I found in each a dead 
insect ; hence I imagined that this plant, 
which has some resemblance to the 
Dionea muscipula might also have a sim- 
ilar moving power. 

“With a pair of pliers I placed an ant 
upon the middle of the leaf of D. rotun- 
difolia, but not so as to disturb the plant. 
The ant endeavoured to escape, but was 
held fast by the clammy juice at the 

oints of the hairs, which was drawn out 
y its feet into fine threads. In some 


minutes the short hairs on the disc of the 
leaf began to bend, then the long hairs, 
and laid themselves upon the insect. 
After a while the leaf began to bend, and 


in some hours the end of the leaf was so 
bent inwards as to touch the base. The 
ant died in fifteen minutes, which was 
before all the hairs had bent themselves.” 

These facts, established nearly a cen- 
tury ago by the testimony of independ- 
ent observers, have up to the present 
time been almost ignored; and Trecul, 
writing in 1855, boldly asserted that the 
facts were not true. 

More recently, however, they have 
been repeatedly verified: in Germany by 
Nilschke, in 1869; in America by a lady, 
Mrs. Treat, of New Jersey, in 1871; in 
this country by Mr. Darwin, and also by 
Mr. A. W. Beanett. 

To Mr. Darwin, who for some years 
past has had the subject under investiga- 
tion, we are indebted, not merely for the 
complete confirmation of the facts at- 
tested by the earliest observers, but 


also for some additions to those facts! 


which are extremely important. The 
whole investigation still awaits publica- 
tion at his hands, but some of the points 
which were established have been an- 
nounced by Professor Asa Gray in Amer- 
ica, to whom Mr. Darwin had communi- 
cated them. 
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Mr. Darwin found that the hairs on the 
leaf of Drosera responded toa piece of 
muscle or other animal substance, while 
to any particle of inorganic matter they 
were nearly indifferent. To minute frag- 
ments of carbonate of ammonia they 
were more responsive. 

I will now give the results of Mrs. 
Treat’s experiments, in her own 
words : — 

“ Fifteen minutes past ten I placed bits 
of raw beef on some of the most vigor- 
ous leaves of Drosera longifolia. Ten 
minutes past twelve two of the leaves 
had folded around the beef, hiding it 
from sight. Half-past eleven on the 
same day, I placed living flies on the 
leaves of D. longifolia. At twelve o’clock 
and forty-eight minutes, one of the leaves 
had folded entirely round its victim, and 
the other leaves had partially folded, and 
the flies had ceased to struggle. By 
half-past two, four leaves had each folded 
around: a fly. The leaf folds from the 
apex to the petiole, after the manner of 
its vernation. I tried mineral substan- 
ces, bits of dried chalk, magnesia, and 
pebbles. In twenty-four hours neither 
the leaves nor the bristles had made any 
move in clasping these articles. I wetted 
a piece of chalk in water, and in less 
than an hour the bristles were curving 
about it, but soon unfolded again, leaving 
the chalk free on the blade of the leaf.” 

Time will not allow me to enter into 
further details with respect to Dionza 
and Drosera. The repeated testimony 
of various observers spreads over a cen- 
tury, and though at no time warmly re- 
ceived, must, I think, satisfy you that in 
this small family of the Droseracez we 
have plants which in the first place cap- 
ture animals for purposes of food, and in 
the second, digest and dissolve them by 
means of a fluid which is poured out for 
the purpose; and thirdly, absorb the 
solution of animal matter which is so 
produced. 

Before the investigations of Mr. Dar- 
win had led other persons to work at the 
subject, the meaning of these phenomena 
was very little appreciated. Only afew 
years ago, Duchartre, a French physi- 
ological botanist, aiter mentioning the 
views of Ellis and Curtis with respect 
to Dionza, expressed his opinion that the 
idea thatits leaves absorbed dissolved 
animal substances was too evideatly in 
d'sagreement with our knowledge of the 
funciion of leaves and the whole course 
of vegetable nutrition to deserve being 
seriously discussed. 
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Perhaps if the Droseracee were an 
isolated case of a group of plants exhib- 
iting propensities of this kind, there 
might be some reason for such a criti- 
cism. But I think I shall be able to 
show you that this is by no means the 
case. We have now reason to believe 
that there are many instances of these 
carnivorous habits in different parts of 
the vegetable kingdom, and among plants 
which have nothing else in common 
but this. 

As another illustration I shall take the 
very curious group of Pitcher-plants 
which is peculiar to the New World. 
And here also I think we shall find it 
most convenient to follow the historical 
order in the facts. 

Sarracenia.—The genus Sarracenia 
consists of eight species, all similar in 
habit, and all natives of the Eastern 
States of North America, where they are 
found more especially in bogs, and even 
in places covered with shallow water. 
Their leaves, which give them a charac- 
ter entirely their own, are pitcher-shaped 
or trumpet-like, and are collected in tufts 
springing immediately from the ground ; 
and they send up at the flowering season 
one or more slender stems bearing each 
a solitary flower. This has a singular 
aspect, due to a great extent to the um- 
brella-like expansion in which the style 
terminates ; the shape of this, or perhaps 
of the whole flower, caused the first Eng- 
lish settlers to give to the plant the name 
of Side-saddle Flower. 

Sarracenia purpurea is the best known 
species. About ten years ago it enjoyed 
an evanescent notoriety from the fact 
that its rootstock was proposed as a 
remedy for small-pox. It is found from 
Newfoundland southward to Florida, and 
is fairly hardy under open-air cultivation 
in the British !sles. At the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, Clusius 
published a figure of it, from a sketch 
which found its way to Lisbon and thence 
to Paris. Thirty years later Johnson copied 
this in his edition of Gerard’s Herbal, 
hoping “that some or other that travel 
into foreign parts may find this elegant 
plant, and know it by this small expres- 
sion, and bring it home with them, so 
that we may come to perfecter knowl- 
edge thereof.” A few years afterwards 
this wish was gratified. John Tradescant 
the younger found the plant in Virginia, 
and succeeded in bringing it home alive to 
England. It was also sent to Paris from 
Quebec by Dr. Sarrazin, whose memory 
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has been commemorated in the name of 
the genus, by Tournefort. 

The first fact which was observed 
about the pitchers was, that when they 
grew they contained water. But the next 
fact which was recorded about them was 
curiously mythical. Perhaps Morrison, 
who is responsible for it, had no favoura- 
ble opportunities of studying them, for 
he declares them to be, what is by no 
means really the case, intolerant of culti- 
vation (respuere culturam videntur). 

He speaks of the lid, which in all the 
species is tolerably rigidly fixed, as being 
furnished, by a special act of providence, 
with ahinge. This idea was adopted by 
Linnzus, and somewhat amplified by suc- 
ceeding writers, who declared that in dry 
weather the lid closed over the mouth, 
and checked the loss of water by evapo- 
ration. Catesby, in his fine work on the 
Natural History of Carolina, supposed 
that these water-receptacles might “ serve 
as an asylum or secure retreat for numer- 
ous insects, from frogs and other animals 
which feed on them ;” —and others fol- 
lowed Linnzus in regarding the pitchers 
as reservoirs for birds and other animals, 
more especially in times of drought; 
“ prebet aguam sitientibus aviculis.” 

The superficial teleology of the last 
century was easily satisfied without look- 
ing far for explanations, but it is just 
worth while pausing for a moment to ob- 
serve that, although Linnzus had no 
materials for making any real investiga- 
tion as to the purpose of the pitchers of 
Sarracenias, he very sagaciously antici- 
pated the modern views as to their affini- 
ties. They are now regarded as very 
near allies of water-lilies — precisely the 
position which Linnzus assigned to them 
in his fragmentary attempt at a true 
natural classification. And besides this, 
he also suggested the analogy, which, im- 
probable as it may seem at first sight, 
has been worked out in detail by Baillon 
(in apparent ignorance of Linnzus’s writ- 
ings) between the leaves of Sarracenia 
and water-lilies. 

Linnzus seems to have supposed that 
Sarracenia was originally aquatic in its 
habits, that it had Nymphza-like leaves, 
and that when it took to a terrestrial life 
its leaves became hollowed out, to con- 
tain the water in which they could no 
longer float —in fact, he showed himself 
to be an evolutionist of the true Darwin- 
ian type. 

Catesby’s suggestion was a very infe- 





licitous one. The insects which visit 
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these plants may find in them a retreat, 
but it is one from which they never re- 
turn. Linnzus’s correspondent Collinson 
remarked in one of his letters that “ many 
poor insects lose their lives by being 
drowned in these cisterns of water ;” but 
William Bartram, the son of the botanist, 
seems to have been the first to put on 
record, at the end of the last century, the 
fact that Sarracenias catch insects and put 
them to death in the wholesale way that 
they do. 

Before stopping to consider how this 
is actually achieved, I will carry the his- 
tory a little further. 

In the two species in which the mouth 
is unprotected by the lid it could not be 
doubted that a part, at any rate, of the 
contained fluid was supplied by rain. But 
in Sarracenia variolaris, in which the lid 
closes over the mouth, so that rain cannot 
readily enter it, there is no doubt that a 
fluid is secreted at the bottom of the 
pitchers, which probably has a digestive 
function. William Bartram, in the pref- 
ace to his travels in 1791, described this 
fluid, but he was mistaken in supposing 
that it acted asalure. There is a sugary 
secretion which attracts insects, but this 
is only found at the upper part of the 
tube. Bartram must be credited with the 
suggestion, which he, however, only put 
forward doubtfully, that the insects were 
dissolved in the fluid, and then became 
available for the alimentation of the 
plants. 

Sir J. E. Smith, who published a figure 
and description of Sarracenia variolaris, 
noticed that it secreted fluid, but was con- 
tent to suppose that it was merely the 
gaseous products of the decomposition 
of insects that subserved the processes 
of vegetation. In 1829, however, thirty 
years after Bartram’s book, Burnett wrote 
a paper containing a good many original 
ideas expressed in a somewhat quaint 
fashion, in which he very strongly insisted 
on the existence of a true digestive pro- 
cess in the case of Sarracenia, analogous 
to that which takes place in the stomach 
of an animal. 

Our knowledge of the habits of Sarra- 
cenia variolaris is now pretty complete, 


owing to the observations of two South | 
One, Dr. M‘Bride, | 


Carolina physicians. 
made his observations half a century ago, 


but they had, till quite recently, com-! 


pletely fallen into oblivion. He devoted 
himself to the task of ascertaining why it 
was that Sarracenia variolaris was visit- 


ed by flies, and how it was that it cap-. 


tured them. This is what he ascertained. 
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“ The cause which attracts flies is evi- 
dently a viscid substance resembling 
honey, secreted by or exuding from the 
internal surface of the tube. From the 
margin, where it commences, it does not 
extend lower than one-fourth of an inch, 
The falling of the insect as soon as it en- 
ters the tube is wholly attributable to the 
downward or inverted position of the 
hairs of the internal surface of the leaf. 
At the bottom of a tube split open, the 
hairs are plainly discernible, pointing 
downwards; as the eye ranges upward 
they gradually become shorter and atten- 
uated, till at or just below the surface 
covered by the bait they are no longer 
perceptible to the naked eye, nor to the 
most delicate touch. It is here that the 
fly cannot take a hold sufficiently strong 
to support itself, but falls.” 

Dr. Mellichamp, who is now resident 
in the district in which Dr. M‘Bride made 
his observations, has added a good many 
particulars to our knowledge. He first 
investigated the fluid which is secreted 
at the bottom of the tubes. He satisfied 
himself that it was really secreted, and 
describes it as mucilaginous, but leaving 
in the mouth a peculiar astringency. He 
compared the action of this fluid with 
that of distilled water on pieces of fresh 
venison, and found that after fifteen 
hours the fluid had produced most change, 
and also most smell; he therefore con- 
cluded that as the leaves when stuffed 
with insects become most disgusting in 
odour, we have to do, not with a true 
digestion, but with an accelerated decom- 
position. Although he did not attribute 
any true digestive power to the fluid se- 
creted by the pitchers, he found that it 
had a remarkable anesthetic effect upon 
flies immersed in it. He remarked that 
“a fly when thrown into water is very apt 
to escape, as the fluid seems to rzz from 
its wings,” but it never escaped from the 
Sarracenia secretion. About half a min- 
ute after being thrown in, the fly became 
to all appearance dead, though, if re- 
moved, it gradually recovered in from 
half an hour to an hour. 

According to Dr. Mellichamp, the 
sugary lure discovered by Dr. M‘Bride, 
at the mouth of the pitchers, is not found 
on either the young ones of one season or 
the older ones of the previous year. He 
found, however, that about May it could 
be detected without difficulty, and more 
wonderful still, that there is a honey- 
baited pathway leading directly from the 
ground to the mouth, along the broad 
wing of the pitcher, up which insects are 
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led to their destruction. From these 
narratives it is evident that there are two 
very different types of pitcher in Sarra- 
cenia, and an examination of the species 
shows that there may probably be three. 
These may be primarily classified into 
those with the mouth open and lid erect, 
and which consequently receive the rain- 
water in more or less abundance; and 
those with the mouth closed by the lid, 
into which rain can hardly, if at all, find 
ingress. 

To the first of these belongs the well- 
known S. purpurea, with inclined pitch- 
ers, and a lid so disposed as to direct all 
the rain that falls upon it also into the 
pitcher ; also S. flava, rubra, and Drum- 
mondii, all with erect pitchers and ver- 
tical lids; of these three, the lid in a 

oung state arches over the mouth, and 
in an old state stands nearly erect, and 
has the sides so reflected that the rain 
which falls on its upper surface is guided 
down the outside of ‘the back of the 
pitcher, as if to prevent the flooding of 
the latter. 

To the second group belong S. fsitta- 
cina and S. variolaris. 

The tissues of the internal surfaces of 
the pitchers are singularly beautiful. 
They have been described in one species 
only, the S. purpurea, by August Vogl ; 
but from this all the other species which 
I have examined differ materially. Be- 
ginning from the upper part of the pitch- 
er, there are four surfaces, characterized 
by different tissues, which I shall name 
and define as follows : — 

1. An attractive surface, occupying the 
inner surface of the lid, which is covered 
with an epidermis, stomata, and (in com- 
mon with the mouth of the pitcher) with 
minute honey-secreting glands; it is 
further often more highly coloured than 
any other part of the pitcher, in order to 
attract insects to the honey. 

2. A conducting surface, which is 
opaque, formed of glassy cells, which 
are produced into deflexed, short, coni- 
cal, spinous processes. These processes, 
overlapping like the tiles of a house, 
form a.surface down which an insect 
slips, and affords no foothold to an insect 
attempting to crawl up again. 

3. A glandular surface (seen in S. pur- 
purea), which occupies a considerable 
portion of the cavity of the pitcher be- 
low the conducting surface. It is formed 
of a layer of epidermis with sinuous 
cells, and is studded with glands; and 
being smooth and polished, this too af- 
fords no foothold for escaping insects. 
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4. A detentive surface, which occupies 
the lower part of the pitcher, in some 
cases for nearly its whole length. It 
possesses no cuticle, and is studded with 
deflexed, rigid, glass-like, needle-formed, 
striated hairs, which further converge 
towards the axis of the diminishing cav- 
ity; so that an insect, if once amongst 
them, is effectually detained, and its 
struggles have no other result than to 
wedge it lower and more firmly in the 
pitcher. 

Now, it is a very curious thing that in 
S. purpurea, which has an open pitcher, 
so formed as to receive and retain a max- 
imum of rain, no honey-secretion has 
hitherto been found, nor has any water 
been seen to be secreted in the pitcher ; 
it is, further, the only species in which 
(as stated above) I have found a special 
glandular surface, and in which no glands 
occur on the detentive surface. This 
concurrence of circumstances suggests 
the possibility of this plant either having 
no proper secretion of its own, or only 
giving it off after the pitcher has been 
filled with rain-water. 

In S. flava, which has open-mouthed 
pitchers and no special glandular surface, 
I find glands in the upper portion of the 
detentive surface, among the hairs, but 
not in the middle or lower part of the 
same surface. It is proved that S. flava 
secretes fluid, but under what precise 
conditions I am notaware. I have found 
none but what may have been accident- 
ally introduced in the few cultivated spe- 
cimens which I have examined, either in 
the full-grown state, or in the half-grown 
when the lid arches over the pitcher. I 
find the honey in these as described by 
the American observers, and honey-se- 
creting glands on the edge of the wing of 
the pitcher, together with similar glands 
on the outer surface of the pitcher, as 
seen by Vogl in S. purpurea. 

Of the pitchers with closed mouths, 1] 
have examined those of S. variolaris 
only, whose tissues closely resemble 
those of S. flava. That it secretes a 
fluid noxious to insects there is no doubt, 
though in the specimens I examined I 
found none. 

There is thus obviously much still to 
be learned with regard to Sarracenia, 
and I hope that American botanists will 
apply themselves to this task. It is not 
probable that three pitchers, so differ- 
ently constructed as those of S. flava, 
purpurea, and variolaris, and presentin 
such differences in their tissues, shoul 





act similarly, The fact that insects nor- 
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mally decompose in the fluid of all, 
eould suggest the probability that they 
all feed on the products of decomposi- 
tion ; but as yet we are absolutely igno- 
rant whether the glands within the pitch- 
ers are secretive or absorptive, or both ; 
if secretive, whether they secrete water 
ora solvent; and if absorptive, whether 
they absorb animal matter or the products 
of decomposition. 

It is quite likely, that just as the sac- 
charine exudation only makes its appear- 
ance during one particular period in the 
life of the pitcher, so the digestive func- 
tions may also be only of short duration. 
We should be prepared for this from the 
case of the Dionza, the leaves of which 
cease after a time to be fit for absorption, 
and become less sensitive. It is quite 
certain that the insects which go on ac- 
cumulating in the pitchers of Sarracenias 
must be far in excess of its needs for any 
legitimate process of digestion. They 
decompose ; and various insects too wary 
to be entrapped themselves, seem habitu- 
ally to drop their eggs into the open mouth 
of the pitchers, to take advantage of the 
accumulation of food. The old pitchers 
are consequently found to contain living 
larvz and maggots, a sufficient proof that 
the original properties of the fluid which 
they secreted must have become exhaust- 
ed ; and Barton tells us that various in- 
sectivorous birds slit open the pitchers 
with their beaks to get at the contents. 
This was probably the origin of Linne- 
us’s statement that the pitchers supplied 
birds with water. 

The pitchers finally decay, and part, at 
any rate, of their contents must supply 
some nutriment to the plant by fertiliz- 
ing the ground in which it grows. 

Darlingtonia.— 1 cannot take leave of 
Sarracenia without a short notice of its 
near ally, Darlingtonia, a still more won- 
derful plant, an outlier of Sarracenia in 
geographical distribution, being found at 
an elevation of 5,000 ft. on the Sierra Ne- 
vada of California, far west of any local- 
ity inhabited by Sarracenia. It has 
pitchers of two forms; one, peculiar to 
the infant state of the plant, consists of 
narrow, somewhat twisted, trumpet- 
shaped tubes, with very oblique open 
mouths, the dorsal lip of which is drawn 
out into a long, slender, arching, scarlet 
hood, that hardly closes the mouth. The 
slight twist in the tube causes these 
mouths to point in various directions, 
and they entrap very small insects only. 
Before arriving at a state of maturity the 
plant bears much larger, sub-erect pitch- 
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ers, also twisted, with the lip prodaced 
into a large inflated hood, that completely 
arches over a very small entrance to tie 
cavity of the pitcher. A singular orange- 
red, flabby, two-lobed organ hangs from 
the end of the hood, right in front of the 
entrance, which, as I was informed last 
week by letter from Prof. Asa Gray, is 
smeared with honey on its inner surface. 
These pitchers are crammed with large 
insects, especially moths, which decom- 
pose in them, and result in a putrid mass, 
I have no information of water being 
found in its pitchers in its native country, 
but have myself found a slight acid se- 
cretion in the young states of both forms 
of pitcher. 

The tissues of the inner surfaces of 
the pitchers of both the young and the 
old plant I find to be very similar to 
those of Sarracenia variolaris and flava. 

Looking at a flowering specimen of 
Darlingtonia, I was struck witha remark- 
able analogy between the arrangement 
and colouring of the parts of the leaf and 
of the flower. The petals are of the same 
colour as the flap of the pitcher, and be- 
tween each pair of petals is a hole (formed 
by a notch in the opposed margins of 
each) leading to the stamens and stigma. 
Turning to the pitcher, the relation of 
its flap to its entrance is somewhat sim- 
ilar. Now, we know that coloured petals 
are specially attractive organs, and that 
the object of their colour is to bring in- 
sects to feed on the pollen or nectar, and 
in this case by means of the hole to fer- 
tilize the flower ; and that the object of 
the flap and its sugar is also to attract 
insects, but with a very different result, 
cannot be doubted. It is hence conceiv- 
able that this marvellous plant lures in- 
sects to its flowers for one object, and 
feecs them while it uses them to fertilize 
itself, and that, this accomplished, some 
of its benefactors are thereafter lured to 
its pitchers for the sake of feeding itself! 

But to return from mere conjecture to 
scientific earnest, I cannot dismiss Dar- 
lingtonia without pointing out to you 
what appears to me a most curious point 
in its history ; which is, that the change 
from the slender, tubular, open-mouthed 
to the inflated closed-mouthed pitchers 
is, in all the specimens which I have ex- 
amined, absolutely sudden in the indi- 
vidual plant. I find no pitchers in an 


intermediate stage of development. This, 
a matter of no little significance in itself, 
derives additional interest from the fact 





that the young pitchers to a certain de- 
gree represent those of the Sarracenias 
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with open mouths and erect lids ; and the 
old pitchers those of the Sarracenias 
with closed mouths and globose lids. 
The combination of representative char- 
acters in an outlying species of a small 
order cannot but be regarded as a mar- 
vellously significant fact in the view of 
those morphologists who hold the doc- 
trine of evolution, 

Nepenthes— The genus Nepenthes 
consists of upwards of thirty species of 
climbing, half shrubby plants, natives of 
the hotter parts of the Asiatic Archipel- 
ago from Borneo to Ceylon, with a few 
outlying species in New Caledonia, in 
Tropical Australia, and in the Seychelle 
Islands on the African coast. Its pitch- 
ers are abundantly produced, especially 
during the younger state of the plants. 
They present very considerable modifi- 
cations of form and external structure, 
and vary greatly in size, from little 
more than an inch to almost a foot in 
length; one species, indeed, which I 
have here from the mountains of Borneo, 
has pitchers which, including the lid, 
measure a foot and a half, and its capa- 
cious bowl is large enough to drowna 
small animal or bird. 

The structure of the pitcher of Nepen- 
thes is less complicated on the whole 
than that of Sarracenia, though some of 
its tissues are much more highly special- 
ized. The pitcher itself is here not a 
transformed leaf, as in Sarracenia, nor is 
it a transformed leaf-blade, like that of 
Dionza, but an appendage of the leaf 
developed at its tip, and answers to a 
water-secreting gland that may be seen 
terminating the mid-rib of the leaf of cer- 
tain plants. It is furnished with a stalk, 
often a very long one, which in the case 
of pitchers formed on leaves high up the 
stem has (before the full development of 
the pitcher) the power of twisting like a 
tendril round neighbouring objects, and 
thus aiding the plant in climbing, often 
to a great height in the forest. 

In most species the pitchers are of two 
forms, one appertaining to the young, the 
other to the old state of the plant, the 
transition from one form to the other be- 
ing gradual. Those of the young state 
are shorter and more inflated ; they have 
broad fringed longitudinal wings on the 
outside, which are probably guides to 
lead insects to the mouth; the lid is 
smaller and more open, and the whole in- 
terior surface is covered with secreting 
glands. Being formed near the root of 
the plant, these pitchers often rest on the 
ground, and in species which do not form 
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leaves near the root they are sometimes 
suspended from stalks which may be 
fully a yard long, and which bring them 
to the ground. [In the older state of the 
plant the pitchers are usually much longer, 
narrower, and less inflated, and are trum- 
pet-shaped, or even conical; the wings 
also are narrower, less fringed, or almost 
absent. The lid is larger and slants over 
the mouth, and only the lower part of the 
pitcher is covered with secreting glands, 
the upper part presenting a tissue analo- 
gous to the conducting tissue of Sarrace- 
nia, but very different anatomically. The 
difference in structure of these two forms 
of pitcher, if considered in reference to 
their different positions on the plant, 
forces the conclusion on the mind that 
the one form is intended for ground 
game, the other for winged game. In all 
cases the mouth of the pitcher is fur- 
nished with a thickened corrugated rim, 
which serves three purposes : it strength- 
ens the mouth and keeps it distended ; it 
secretes honey (at least in all the species 
I have examined under cultivation, for I 
do not find that any other observer has 
noticed the secretion of honey by Nepen- 
thes), and it is in various species devel- 
oped into a funnel-shaped tube that de- 
scends into the pitcher and prevents the 
escape of insects, or into a row of in- 
curved hooks that are in some cases 
strong enough to retain a small bird, 
should it, when in search of water or in- 
sects, thrust its body beyond a certain 
length into the pitcher. 

In the interior of the pitcher of Nepen- 
thes there are three principal surfaces: 
an attractive, conductive, and a secretive 
surface ; the detentive surface of Sarrace- 
nia being represented by the fluid secre- 
tion, which is here invariably present at 
all stages of growth of the pitcher. 

The attractive surfaces of Nepenthes 
are two: those, namely, of the rim of the 
pitcher, and of the under surface of the 
lid, which is provided in almost every 
species with honey-secreting glands, often 
in great abundance. These glands con- 
sist of spherical masses of cells, each 
embedded in a cavity of the tissue of the 
lid, and encircled by a guard-ring of glass- 
like cellular tissue. As in Sarracenia, 
the lid and mouth of the pitcher are more 
highly coloured than any other part, with 
the view of attracting insects to their 
honey. It is a singular fact that the only 
species known to me that wants these 
honey-glands on the lid is the 4. ampul- 
laria, whose lid, unlike that of the other 
species, is thrown back horizontally. The 
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secretion of honey on a lid so placed) weighing 8 or to grains are half gelati- 
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would tend to lure insects away from the | nized in twenty-four hours, and in three 
pitcher instead of into it. jdays the whole mass is greatly dimin- 

From the mouth to a variable distance | ished, and reduced to a clear transparent 
down the pitcher is an opaque glaucous jelly. After drying some cartilage in the 
surface, precisely resembling in colour! open air for a week, and placing it in an 
and appearance the conductive surface of! unopened but fully formed pitcher of X. 
the Sarracenia, and, like it, affording no | Rafflesiana, it was acted upon similarly 
foothold to insects, but otherwise wholly | and very little slower. 
different ; it is formed of a fine network; That this process, which is comparable 
of cells, covered with a glass-like cuticle,;to digestion, is not wholly due to the 
and studded with minute reniform trans- | fluid first secreted by the glands, appears 
verse excrescences. to me most probable ; for I find that very 

The rest of the pitcher is entirely occu- | little action takes place in any of the sub- 
pied with the secretive surface, which| stances placed in the fluid drawn from 
consists of acellular floor crowded with | pitchers, and put in glass tubes ; nor has 
spherical glands in inconceivable num- | any followed after six days’ immersion of 
bers. Each gland precisely resembles a | cartilage or fibrine in pitchers of . am- 
honey-gland of the lid, and is contained ‘fu//arza placed in a cold room; whilst 
in a pocket of the same nature, but semi-| on transferring the cartilage from the 
circular, with the mouth downwards, so/ pitcher of . ampullaria in the cold 
that the secretive fluid all falls to the bot-; room to one of Raffesiana in the stove, 
tom of the pitcher. In the Mefenthes it was immediately acted upon. Com- 
Rafflesiana 3,000 of the glands occur on, paring the action of fibrine, meat, and 
a square inch of the inner surface of the| cartilage placed in tubes of Nepenthes 
pitcher, and upwards of 1,000,000 in an| fluid, with others in tubes of distilled 
ordinary-sized pitcher. I have ascer-/| water, I observed that their disintegration 
tained that, as was indeed to be expected, |is three times more rapid in the fluid; 
they secrete the fluid which is contained | but this disintegration is wholly different 
in the bottom of the pitcher before this from that effected by immersion in the 
opens, and that the fluid is always acid. | fluid of the pitcher of a living plant. 

The fluid, though invariably present,| Inthe case of small portions of meat, 
occupies a comparatively small portion of | 1-2 to 2 grains, all seem to be absorbed ; 
the glandular surface of the pitcher, and | but with 8 to Io grains of cartilage it is 
is collected before the lid opens. When} not so—acertain portion disappears, the 
the fluid is emptied out of a fully formed rest remains as a transparent jelly, and 
pitcher that has not received animal | finally becomes putrid, but not till after 
matter, it forms again, but in compara- | many days. Insects appear to be acted 
tively very small quantities ; and the for-| upon somewhat differently, for after sev- 
mation goes on for many days, and to eral days’ immersion of a large piece of 
some extent even after the pitcher has ' cartilage I found that a good-sized cock- 
been removed from the plant. I do not | roach, which had followed the cartilage 
find that placing inorganic substances in'and was drowned for his temerity, in 
the fluid causes an increased secretion, two days became putrid. In removing 
but I have twice observed a considerable | the cockroach the cartilage remained in- 
increase of fluid in pitchers after putting | odorous for many days. In this case no 
animal matter in the fluid. | doubt the antiseptic fluid had permeated 

To test the digestive powers of Ne-/the tissue of the cartilage, whilst enough 
penthes I have closely followed Mr. Dar- | did not remain to penetrate the chitinous 
win’s treatment of Dionza and Drosera, hard covering of the insect, which con- 
employing white of egg, raw meat, fibrine, | sequently decomposed. 
and cartilage. In all cases the actionis| In the case of cartilage placed if fluid 
most evident, in some surprising. After;taken from the pitcher—it becomes 
twenty-four hours’ immersion the edges, putrid, but not so soon as if placed in 
of the cubes of white of egg are eaten | distilled water. 
away and the surfaces gelatinized. Frag-| From the above observations it would 
ments of meat are rapidly reduced ; and appear probable that a substance acting 
pieces of fibrine weighing several grains as pepsin is given off from the inner 
dissolve and totally disappear in two or | wall of the pitcher, but chiefly after pla- 
three days. With cartilage the action is , cing animal matter in the acid fluid; but 
most remarkable of all; lumps of this | whether this active agent flows from the 
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glands or from the cellular tissue in which 
they are imbedded, I have no evidence 
to show. 

I have here not alluded to the action 
of these animal matters in the cells of 
the glands, which is, as has been ob- 
served by Mr. Darwin in Drosera, to 
bring about remarkable changes in their 
protoplasm, ending in their discoloration. 
Not only is there aggregation of the pro- 
toplasm in the gland-cells, but the walls 
of the cells themselves become discol- 
oured, and the glandular surface of the 
pitcher that at first was of a uniform 
green, becomes covered with innumera- 
ble brown specks (which are the discol- 
oured glands). After the function of the 
glands is exhausted, the fluid evaporates, 
and the pitcher slowly withers. 

At this stage I am obliged to leave this 
interesting investigation. That Nepen- 
thes possesses a true digestive process 
such as has been proved in the case of 
Drosera, Dionza, and Pinguicula, can- 
not be doubted. This process, however, 
takes place in a fluid which deprives us 
of the power of following it further by 
direct observation. We cannot here wit- 


ness the pouring out of the digestive 
fluid; we must assume its presence and 


nature from the behaviour of the animal 
matter placed in the fluid in the pitcher. 
From certain characters of the cellular 
tissues of the interior walls of the pitcher, 
I am disposed to think that it takes little 
part in the processes of either digestion 
or assimilation, and that these, as well as 
the pouring out of the acid fluid, are all 
functions of the glands. 

In what I have said I have described 
the most striking instances of plants 
which seem to invert the order of nature, 
and to draw their nutriment — in part, at 
least — from the animal kingdom, which 
it is often held to be the function of the 
vegetable kingdom to sustain, 

I might have added some additional 
cases to those I have already dwelt upon. 


Probably, too, there are others still un-; substances. 
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the otherwise uniform order of vegetable 
nutrition make their appearance in re- 
mote parts of the vegetable kingdom? 
why are they not more frequent, and how 
were such extraordinary habits brought 
about or contracted? At first sight the 
perplexity is not diminished by consider- 
ing —as we may do for a moment —the 
nature of ordinary vegetable nutrition. 
Vegetation, as we see it everywhere, is 
distinguished by its green colour, which 
we know depends on a peculiar sub- 
stance called chlorophyll, a substance 
which has the singular property of attract- 
ing to itself the carbonic acid gas which 
is present in minute quantities in the 
atmosphere, of partly decomposing it, so 
far as to set free a portion of its oxygen, 
and of recombining it with the elements 
of water, to form those substances, such 
as starch, cellulose, and sugar, out of 
which the framework of the plant is con- 
structed. 

But besides these processes, the roots 
take up certain matters from the soil. 
Nitrogen forms nearly four-fifths of the 
air we breathe, yet plants can possess 
themselves of none of it in the free un- 
combined state. They withdraw nitrates 
and salts of ammonia in minute quanti- 
ties from the ground, and from these 
they build up with starch, or some analo- 
gous material, albuminoids or proteine 
compounds, necessary for the sustenta- 
tion and growth of protoplasm. 

At first sight nothing can be more un- 
like this than a Dionza or a Nepenthes 
capturing insects, pouring out a digestive 
fluid upon them, and absorbing the albu- 
minoids of the animal, in a form proba- 
ably directly capable of appropriation for 
their own nutrition, Yet there is some- 
thing not altogether wanting in analogy 
in the case of the most regalarly consti- 
tuted plants. The seed of the castor-oil 

lant contains, besides the embryo seed- 
ing, a mass of cellular tissue or en- 
dosperm, filled with highly nutritive 
The seedling lies between 


known to science, or whose habits have; masses of this, and is in contact with it ; 
not yet been detected. Delpino, for ex-| and as the warmth and moisture of ger- 


ample, has suggested that a plant, first 
described by myself in the Botany of the 


mination set up changes which brin 
about the liquefaction of the contents o 


Antarctic Voyage, Ca/tha dioneafolia, is!the endosperm and the embryo absorbs 


so analogous in the structure of its leaves 
to Dionza, that it is difficult to resist the 
conviction that its structure also is 
adapted for the capture of small insects. 
But the problem that forces itself upon 
our attention is, How does it come to 
pass that these singular aberrations from 





them, it grows in so doing, and at last, 
having taken up allit can from the ex- 
hausted endosperm, develops chlorophyll 
in its cotyledons under the influence of 
light, and relies on its own resources. 

A large number of plants, then, in their 
young condition, borrow their nutritive 
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compounds ready prepared ; and this is 
in effect what carnivorous plants do later 
in life. 

That this is not a merely fanciful way 
of regarding the relation of the embryo 
to the endosperm, is proved by the in- 
genious experiments of Van Tieghem, 
who has succeeded in substituting for 
the real, an artificial endosperm, consist- 
ing of appropriate nutritive matters. 
Except that the embryo has its food 
given to itin a manner which needs no 
digestion —a proper concession to its 
infantine state—the analogy here with 
the mature plants which feed on organic 
food seems to be complete. 

But we are beginning also to recognize 
the fact that there are a large number of 
flowering plants that pass through their 
lives without ever doing a stroke of the 
work that green plants do. These have 
been called Saprophytes. Monotropra, 
the curious bird’s-nest orchis (Veottia 
nidus-avis), Epipogium, and Corallorhiza 
are instances of British plants which 
nourish themselves by absorbing the 
partially decomposed materials of other 
plants, in the shady or marshy places 
which they inhabit. They reconstitute 
these products of organic decomposition, 
and build them up once more into an 
It is curious to notice, how- 


organism. 
ever, that the tissues of Neottia still con- 


tain chlorophyll in a nascent though 
useless state, and that if a plant of it be 
immersed in boiling water, the charac- 
istic green colour reveals itself. 

Epipogium and Corallorhiza have lost 
their proper absorbent organs ; they are 
destitute of roots, and take in their food 
by the surfaces of their underground 
stem structures. 

The absolute difference between plants 
which absorb and nourish themselves by 
the products of the decomposition of 
plant structures, and those which make a 
similar use of animal structures, is not 
very great. We may imagine that plants 
accidentally permitted the accumulation 
of insects in some parts of their struc- 
ture, and the practice became developed 
because it was found to be useful. It 
was long ago suggested that the recep- 
tacle formed by the connate leaves of 
Dipsacus might be an incipient organ of 
this kind; and though no insectivorous 
habit has ever been brought home to 
that plant, the theory is not improbable. 

Linnzus, and more lately Baillon, have 
shown how a pitcher of Sarracenia may 
be regarded as a modification of a leaf of 
the Nymphza type. We may imagine 
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such a leaf first becoming hollow, arid 
allowing débris of different kinds to ac- 
cumulate ; these would decompose, and 
a solution would be produced, some of 
the constituents of which would diffuse 
themselves into the subjacent plant tis- 
sues. This is in point of fact absorption, 
and we may suppose that in the first in- 
stance —as perhaps still in Sarracenia 
purpurea —the matter absorbed was 
merely the saline nutritive products of 
decomposition, such as ammoniacal salts. 
The act of digestion —that process by 
which soluble food is reduced without' 
decomposition to a soluble form fitted for 
absorption — was doubtless subsequently 
acquired. 

The secretion, however, of fluids by 
plants is not an unusual phenomenon. 
In many Aroids a small gland at the apex 
of the leaves secretes fluid, often in con- 
siderable quantities, and the pitcher of 
Nepenthes is, as I have shown elsewhere, 
only a gland of this kind, enormously de- 
veloped. May not, therefore, the wonder- 
ful pitchers and carnivorous habit of Ne- 
penthes have both originated by natural 
selection out of one such honey-secreting 
gland as we still find developed near that 
part of the pitcher which represents the 
tip of the leaf? We may suppose insects 
to have been entangled in the viscid se- 
cretion of such a gland, and to have 
perished there, being acted upon by 
those acid secretions that abound in these 
and most other plants. The subsequent 
differentiation of the secreting organs of 
the pitcher into aqueous, saccharine, and 
acid, would follow pari passu with the 
evolution of the pitcher itself, according 
to those mysterious laws which result 
in the correlation of organs and functions 
throughout the kingdom of Nature ; and 
which, in my apprehension, transcend in 
wonder and interest those of evolution 
and the origin of species. 

Delpino has recorded the fact. that the 
spathe of Alocasia secretes an acid fluid 
which destroys the slugs that visit it, and 
which he believes subserves its fertiliza- 
tion. Here any process of nutrition can 
only be purely secondary. But the fluids 
of plants are in the great majority of cases 
acid, and, when exuded, would be almost 
certain to bring about some solution in 
substances with which they came in con- 
tact. Thus the acid secretions of roots 
were found by Sachs to corrode polished 
marble surfaces with which they came in 
contact, and thus to favour the absorp- 
tion of mineral matter. 

The solution of albuminoid substances 
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requires, however, besides a suitable acid, 
the presence of some other albuminoid 
substance analogous to pepsin. Such 
substances, however, are frequent in 
plants. Besides the well-known diastase, 
which converts the starch of malt into 
sugar, there are other instances in the 
synaptase which determines the forma- 
tion of hydrocyanic acid from emulsine, 
and the myrosin which similarly induces 
the formation of oil of mustard. We 
need not wonder, then, if the fluid se- 
creted by a plant should prove to possess 
the ingredients necessary for the diges- 
tion of insoluble animal matters. 

These remarks will, I hope, lead you 
to see, that though the processes of 
plant nutrition are in general extremely 
different from those of animal nutrition, 
and involve very simple compounds, yet 
that the protoplasm of plants is not ab- 
solutely prohibited from availing itself of 
food, such as that by which the proto- 
plasm of animals is nourished ; under 
which point of view these phenomena of 
carnivorous plants will find their place, 
as one more link in the continuity of 
nature. : 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Are you drawn forth among a world 
To slay the innocent? of men. 

Iris acold winter’s night ; the stars 
are sparkling frostily overhead ; the thin 
pale crescent of the moon has just disap- 
peared behind that dark clump of firs ; 
here and there a light shines in a cottage 
window, but for the most part the village 
is abandoned to darkness and repose. A 
silence that may be felt broods over the 
scene, only disturbed, as you stand here 
on the bridge, by the feeble brattle of 
the stream. A thin white vapour rises 
from its course, through which you may 
see the reflected gleam of a starin that 
still reach. Faintly round about are the 
shadows of hills, hardly to be distin- 
guished from the sky. There is a light 
in the belfry tower; the ringers are up 
there, about to wake the bells into music. 

Now the sound of wheels breaks into 
the stillness that was almost oppressive, 
and a dog-cart, without lamps, driven by 
a tall thin man, another stouter, burlier 
man sitting beside him, rattles over the 
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bridge, and turns sharp round to the 
right towards the village of Milford. 

They pass through the- village, and 
drive on till they come to the row of cot- 
tages tenanted by Sailor and Skim, 
Here.one of them dismounts, and enters 
the cottage —it is Skim; and he comes 
out carrying a lantern in one hand, a mat- 
tock and pick in the other. He leads 
the horse past the cottages, and opens a 
field-gate. Thereis a rough sort of cart- 
shed here, and beneath this the horse is 
tied up. Then the two men make their 
way rapidly on foot towards the manor- 
house. They both wear goloshes, and 
move silently along, like ghosts. Whilst 
they were yet a little distance from the 
house, Skim, who was slightly in advance, 
turned round suddenly, and clutched in 
terror the arm of his companion. 

“T see a light,” he whispered hoarsely 
— “alight shining through the brick- 
work. She’s about to-night, she is. 
What shall we do?” 

Collop’s teeth chattered in his head, 
bur he affected to be unconcerned. 

“What! you afraid, Skim? Why, you 
used to beas bold as a lion.” 

“ Ah, but I’ve had a couple of years of 
it since then,” cried Skim. “I tell you 
I hear her keys jingling lots of times; 
and when I hear the door of her box 
creak, I am out of my mind with terror.” 

“It’s only your fancy, Skim. She’s 
safe enough in, and don’t walk about at 
nights.” 

“Tell you she do,” cried Skim, “and 
this is one of her nights. O master! let’s 
go back.” 

“Go on, you fool. 


Why, if fifty old 
women, alive or dead, were in the way, I’d 


goon now.” Suspense and disappoint- 
ment, which had made Skim a coward, 
had made Collop bold. They made their 
way into the barn, and pulled up the 
boards in the corner, and crawled on 
hands and knees into the subterranean 
passage that led into Milford Manor. 
Collop went first, and was alarmed at the 
clink of iron behind him. ‘ What’s that, 
Skim ?” he whispered. 

“It’s only me, sir, locking up the old 
grating with a chain and padlock. We’ll 
have no followers to-night, master.” 

The passage came out under the cel- 
lar stairs in an arched recess, that helda 
set of wooden shelves. These swung 
back, and admitted the treasure-seekers 
into the haunted house. They made 
their way directly into the kitchen, and 
Skim silently examined the place with his 
lantern, 
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“ What's that?” cried Collop, seizing 
“ Why, the clock’s go- 


him by the arm. 
ing!” z 

“ Ah,” said Skim, “I set him agoing. 
I didn’t like the look of her standing al- 
ways at one o’clock.” So saying, he 
threw off his smock and waistcoat, and 
set vigorously to work. He removed the 
bricks from the middle of the kitchen, and 
began to dig out a hole. Collop helped, 
by removing the dirt as fast as it was 
thrown out. The earth had evidently 
been previously disturbed, and this gave 
them encouragement to persevere, and 
presently Skim’s mattock struck witha 
harsh, ringing sound against some metal- 
lic substance. 

“ We’ve got him!” cried Skim, jump- 
ing out of the hole in great glee. “It’s 
an iron chest, old man, and full of money.” 

Sure enough, as they cleared away the 
loose earth, the lid of a stout iron chest 
was revealed tothem. There was a han- 
dle at the top as if to lift it by. 

Skim seized the handle, and tried to 
draw up the box, but it resisted all his ef- 
forts. Then he put a rope through it, 
and Collop and he hauled away with their 
united strength, but they could not make 
it stir an inch, 

“What’s to be done now?” 
Skim, looking ruefully at Collop. 

* Can’t you get the lid open?” 

“] doubt it. We must get the box up 
first. We ain’t got nothing strong 
enough to burst that open. Stop a bit; 
there’s a hop-pitcher in the house some- 
where, if I can think where it’s put.” 

A hop-pitcher is a heavy bar of iron, 
with a broad-pointed end, used by hop- 
growers for pitching or drilling holes in 
the ground about the hop-plants, for the 
poles on which the vines are trained to 
be inserted. It forms a very likely in- 
strument for such a purpose as Skim’s. 

“T remember now,” cried Skim. “I 
put it down in the cellar. Come with me 
down there, won’tyou! I’m afraid to go 
alone.” 

The two men cautiously descended the 
steps into the cellar, holding each other 
by the arms, and flashing the lamp in 
front of them. 

‘Don’t it smell,” cried Skim, “like a 
doctor’s shop? Poh! it makes me feel 
quite queer and giddy.” Here Skim 
gave vent to something between a shriek 
and a shout, dropped the lantern upon 
the steps, and fled up the cellar stairs. 
“It’s the old lady! It’s old Mother 
Rennel! She's coming out!” 

Collop was as much frightened as Skim ; 


cried 
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but he had more self-control, and he had 

more at stake. He snatched up the lan- 

tern, and advanced into the cellar. Yes, 
| there stood Aunt Betsy at the end, in her 
| habit as she lived — the black poke bon- 
-net; the brown French merino dress; 
_the silk jacket, with fringe on ; the black 
| kid gloves, with swollen knuckles and 
' finger-joints. 

“* My good old friend,” faltered Collop 
—and then he saw his mistake. The 
j head was lolling forward from out the 
| poke bonnet; the chin had fallen ; it was 
only a mummy after all—a poor, dried 
husk of humanity. 

There was something else in the cellar 
which Collop had not before noticed. 
Stretched out in front of his aunt’s last 
resting-place was Tom Rapley, who had 
been in a dead faint, but who now, as Col- 
lop watched him, shewed symptoms of 
reviving animation. 

“ Skim!” cried Collop, who was now 
master of himself, “come down, I tell 
you. The old woman’s still and safe 
enough. I’ve shut her up now.” He 
suited the action to the word, and closed 
the door upon the body. It closed with 
a catch; anda piece of string that was 
wound round the knob, had probably 
been the means of releasing the catch 
when Tom snatched the letter away. 

“ Skim, come down; here’s Tom Rap- 
ley down here.” 

Skim came down the stairs, half- 
ashamed of his terror, half-overpowered 
by it. But when he saw Tom Rapley, 
his countenance assumed an expression 
of malignant ferocity. 

“T shall do for this man,” he said. 
“ ll not have him coming in my way any 
longer.” 

“ Don’t harm him,” cried Collop. “ Re- 
member thou shalt do no murder.” 

Tom here began to move. He raised 
himself on one elbow, rubbed his eyes 
with his disengaged hand. ‘“ What! Mr, 
Collop,” he cried. “Skim!” 

“You see,” whispered Skim, “he 
knows us. He’ll tell upon us. Pop him 
in the well afore he gets his strength 
back.” 

The well was at the foot of the cellar 
stairs, you will remember, its mouth cov- 
ered by a stone slab —the well, of in- 
definite depth, and of icy coldness. 
Skim ran and hastily pulled off the stone 
covering. A few pebbles dislodged fell 
in, and presently splashed in the water 
far below with a faint hollow sound. 

Tom was now rising to his feet, be- 
wildered. Skim rushed upon him, and 
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hurled him down. Rapley read his fate 
in a moment from Skim’s face. He was 
to be murdered — to be flung alive into 
the well. ‘ You take his legs, master ; 
I'll take his head,” cried Skim to Collop. 

Tom lay there quiet, like one dead ; 
but the moment that Skim laid hold of 
his shoulders to drag him along, he be- 
gan to shriek piteously. “Help, help!” 
he cried. “ Lizzie! help, help!” 

“Hold that noise,” cried Skim furi- 
ously, striking him over the head with 
the loaded stick he carried beneath his 
jacket. Tom gave a groan, then all was 
still. “I’ve done it now,” said Skim in 
alow, husky whisper. “ All we can do 
after this is to hide it. Take hold of the 
legs —do you hear?” 

Collop obeyed mechanically. It had 
all happened in a moment; and now he 
was blind with agitation, sick at heart, 
and only half-conscious of what he was 
doing. Then he saw a black chasm open 
out under his feet, and that Skim was 
motioning to him to let go. 

“T won’t, I won’t!” cried Collop. “I 
won’t let him go. Skim, you area mur- 
derer !” 

At that moment they both started 
back in horror, for a voice was sounding 
shrilly through the house. ‘ Where’s 
Tom? Where’s my Tom? O Tom, 


Tom, speak to me!” 
’ “ Here’s his wife,” cried Skim. “ Down 
with him; down into the water; and her 
after him, if she will have it.” 
“ Skim, I won’t ; I wash my hands of it.” 
“Tom, Tom! speak to me, Tom, for 
the love of Heaven!” repeated the fran- 


tic voice above. Still no answer. 

“ You won’t let go— you won’t !” cried 
Skim. “ Let go, I tell you, let go.” 

There was a moment’s struggle, then a 
heavy, thunderous roar, and a dull, heavy 
splash, reverberating hollowly from the 
sides of the well; then the quick wash 
of circling ripples beating against the 
brick-work, after that silence. 

“Tom!” cried the voice, yet more 
piteously and despairingly. Still no an- 
swer. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
This is fairy gold, and ’twill prove so. 

WHEN the carriage containing Frewen 
and the police superintendent drew up 
at the Aoyal Oak, they were met by Con- 
stable Bridger, who was in a state of 
high importance and delight. 

“I’ve got him, sir,” he cried, as he as- 
sisted his chief to alight, 
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“Who? Rapley?” 

“ The pedler, sir.” 

“Pooh! Nonsense about the pedler.” 

“ But he have very important evidence 
to give about the robbery.” 

“ Robbery — stuff!” 

“Wait a bit,” cried Frewen, with 
lawyer-like caution ; “let us hear what 
he’s got to say. Where is he?” 

“ Here — at the Royal Oak, sir.” 

They went inside, and entered the 
sanded parlour. Pedler sat there by the 
fire, his basket on the floor in front of 
him, looking pale and nervous. 

“Well, what have you got to say for 
yourself?” said Mr. Brown the superin- 
tendent, eyeing the man severely. “Do 
you know anything about this gold rob- 
bery ?” 

“Only what I told this gentleman 
here,” said the pedler, indicating Bridger. 
“T slept in the barn last night, sir, close 
by the old house, and I see two chaps 
crawl into a hole in the ground.” 

“ Were they rat-catching ?” said Brown 
with a sneer. 

“I don’t know what they was catching,” 
said pedler, “but I wouldn’t have liked 
’em to have catched me.” 

“Humph! Well, what happened after 
your friends had gone to earth ?” 

“ Weil, sir, I lay hid among a lot of old 
hop-vines ; and when an hour or more had 
gone, they came back, and then I see 
their faces by the light of the lamp.” 

* Do you know who they were ?” 

“T know one of ’em—a chap they 
calls Skim; the other was a tall, lanky 
chap I didn’t know. Well, sir, they’d 
gotalittle bag with ’em, and they sat 
down and opened the bag, and began to 
count out money ; I could hear it chink- 
ing; and they quarrelled a bit at first. 
The long chap wanted to have the most, 
and Skim wouldn’t stand it; “ Fair deal- 
ing,” he says, “share and share alike.” 
Thinks I for a minute, I’ll cry shares 
too; but then I see the twinkle in the 
chap’s eye, and perhaps, says I to my- 
self, I’ll get knocked on the head for my 
pains.” 

“ And what happened next?” 

“They puts the boards down they’d 
taken up, and goes off.” . 

* And you heard nothing more ?” 

“Only I heard Skim call his friend by 
his name; but I can’t recollect the 
name; it was a funny one — Cutlet, or 
Chop, or something like that.” 

“ Was it Collop?” suggested Frewen. 

“That was the very name,” cried the 
pedler, 
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After a short consultation between 
Frewen and the superintendent, it was 
agreed that pedler should lead the way 
to the barn and point out the place where 
the men disappeared. As they went 
tramping past the old house, they noticed 
Sailor standing at the gate, on the look- 
out. He gave them a civil “ good-night,” 
and Bridger loitered behind for a moment 
to tell Sailor the news: how he had been 
the means of arriving at the real truth of 
the matter, and how probably Tom Rap- 
ley would come off clear, owing to his 
(Bridger’s) activity and foresight. 

“We're going to the barn now,” said 
the policeman, “to find out where the 
thieves got it.” 

“Ome!” cried Sailor, the recollection 
of his own experience in the barn flash- 
ing upon him; “I must go with you; I 
can give a bit of evidence there — only 
I'll just run up and tell Mrs. Rapley the 
good news.” 

Sailor ran up the garden-path, and 
presently returned, bringing with him 
Tom’s wife. 

“She must come, she says,” he cried 
apologetically to Bridger ; “ she must see 
fair play to her Tom.” 

When they reached the barn, they 
found that the police had already removed 
the boards at the further end of the 
flooring, and were standing, several of 
them, up to their middles in a shallow 
excavation beneath. 

“Tt’s nothing but a drain,” said Brown. 

“ Drain or not, it may lead into the old 
house.” 

“1 don’t believe the story a bit ; fancy 
anybody crawling into this dirty hole !” 

“ People will crawl into dirtier holes 
than that for a bit of money,” cried 
Sailor’s voice from among the group of 
lookers-on. I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
can give a bit of testimony about this. 1 
see two chaps crawl in here one night, 
and I believe as it do go to the old 
house.” 

“Very well; there is nothing for it, 
then, but for some one to crawl up and 
look.— Now, then, men, which of you is 
inclined for a bit of sewer-work ?” 

No volunteers appeared among the 
police. 

“Tl go!” cried Sailor, throwing off 
his pea-jacket. “I’m suppler than you 
chaps with your helmets, and buckles, 
and belts, and long-tailed coats.” 

Every qne drew back from the excava- 
tion ; and Sailor, tightening his girdle, 
and kicking off his. shoes, descended, and 
taking one of the policemen’s bull’s-eye 





lanterns in his hand, began to crawl up 
the narrow stone tube. He had scarcely 
disappeared, however, when he began to 
back rapidly out. 

“ What is it ?” cried every one eagerly, 

“T can get no farther,” said Sailor ; 
“there is a grating across.” 

“T told you so,” said Brown, trium- 
phantly: “a drain; that’s all.” 

“But the grating would open fast 
enough, only it’s fastened with a new 
chain and padlock.” 

“ Break it open, then.” 

“That’s easier said than done; I 
couldn’t hardly get at it if I’d the tools. 
Has anybody got a hammer ?” 

No one had a hammer; but a man 
was hastily despatched to the village to 
get one. 

Sailor remained there, crouching by 
the hole, with his head inside, eagerly 
listening. 

“Hush!” he cried; “there’s people 
there now; I hear them moving about. 
They’re quarrelling too. I hear some- 
body struggling. Hark!” 

A narrow circle of light, in which white 
intent faces are distinctly visible, every- 
thing else dusky and uncertain. Ouae of 
the faces nearest to the opening is a wo- 
man’s, who is listening greedily. Noises 
sound clearly but hollowly through the 
passage —a gruff husky voice, a high 
shrill one, and another. Yes, the woman 
recognizes that voice instantly —it is 
Tom’s, it is her husband’s, and he is call- 
ing for help! “Help, murder, help!” 
in quick agonized tones. They are kill- 
ing him in that deserted house, and help 
is far away! Everyone hears the voices 
now, and they gather in a closer circle 
about the sunken passage. A strange 
instinctive excitement takes possession 
even of the stolid constables. A dozen 
incoherent suggestions are gasped out: 
Knock the grating in. Blowit up with 
gunpowder. Tie a rope to it, and drag 
it out. But nothing is done. 

“ Help, help, help!” The sounds rang 
out with fearful but subdued clamour, 
striking a chill into all hearts, and filling 
them with a strange agitation. To one 
ear in that little group the cry came with 
appalling significance: Lizzie knew the 
voice, and foreboded at once the worst. 

“Some of you men,” cried Frewen, 
“get a crowbar, and break through the 
brick-work of ti-e windows.” 

There were no tools, however, nearer 
than the village, and nothing could be 
done with naked hands against stone and 
iron. ? 
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“It’s all over now,” said Sailor, looking 
up; there had been a hollow groan, and 
then a heavy fall. ‘“ Somebody look out 
after Mrs. Rapley.” 

She had disappeared. She had run 
swiftly back to their own house, had torn 
open the nailed-up door, and was now 
rushing wildly through the deserted rooms 
of the old house, calling loudly for Tom. 
But there was no answer. 

At that moment she heard a sound so 
pitiable and full of agony, that her heart 
ceased for a moment to beat and her 
blood to circulate. It was a smothered 
sound, almost like a roar of some wild 
animal caught in the toils ; and yet there 
was a human voice about it too, unintel- 
ligible, and yet unmistakable. It was a 
cry of wild anguish and intolerable de- 
spair ; and not of one voice alone, but the 
blending of two voices, one hoarse and 
frantic, the other shrill and importunate, 
uniting in a strange horrible discord. 

The sound was from the cellar, and she 
ran down the stairs in frenzy. At the 
foot of the stairs she stumbled over some 
soft yielding substance, and almost fell 
forward, but she recovered herself with 
an effort. The cellar was not quite dark, 
for a lamp lay upon the floor, which was 
smouldering and smoking stiil; she 
seized it, and opening the door of the 


lamp. a breath blew the flame into light. 
Then she saw what she had escaped : the 
ny I mouth of the well was open at 
her feet, and at the foot of the stairs was 
the body over which she had stumbled — 
her own Tom, bleeding from a deep cut 


in his forehead. 
Who had done it ? 

The pit which the two wretches had 
dug for another they had themselves 
fallen into. Skim had slipped at the 
margin of the well; he had seized Collop, 
to save himself, and had involved him in 
the same horrible fate. That terrible 
cry of anguish and despair was their last 
farewe'l to life. 

When once they found a crowbar, the 
police had little difficulty in breaking into 
the deserted house. They attacked the 
new brick-work in the kitchen window, 
and it came away in great flakes, so that 
a practical breach was soon made. With 
no little curiosity and expectation, they 
crowded into the place. The first thing 
that struck their eyes was the hole in the 
floor and the half-excavated iron box. 
Then they followed the tracks of sandy 
feet to the cellar. Here the sight they 
saw was at once perplexing and disap- 
pointing. Only Lizzie Rapley sitting 


Where were they? 
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there on the steps, moaning and crying, 
with her husband’s head in her lap. 

Lizzie pointed to the well, but could 
not speak. : 

“Well, it looks as if somebody had 
tumbled in,” said the superintendent, 
examining the margin of the well. 
“ There’s been a scuffle too — and _ here’s 
a couple of hats. Where is there a 


{rope ?” 


“‘There’s one belonging to the wind- 
lass of the other well,” cried Sailor. 

That was brought; but before any- 
body could descend, it was necessary to 
test the air down below. Lamp after 
lamp that was lowered went out, and’ 
then they got together a lot of brushwood 
from Tom’s fagot-stock, and made a fire 
at the mouth of the well. By this time 
Tom had recovered a little, and was able 
to speak. He knew the names of his as- 
sailants, he whispered —they were Skim 
and Collop ; but he didn’t know what had 
become of them. Then he was carried 
off to his own bed, and the surgeon of 
the village was sent for, who bandaged up 
his head, and assured his weeping wife 
that there was no danger to life. 

The police bivouacked that night in 
the old manor ; they lita big fire in the 
kitchen ; Mrs. Booth sent them beer, and 
bread and cheese, and on the whole they 
were merry enough. Before morning, 
they had recovered the bodies from the 
well. They were locked firmly in each 
other’s gripe, their features distorted with 
rage, terror, and despair. 

Frewen came over in the morning, and 
the iron box was raised from its bed with 
much difficulty, as it had been firmly se- 
cured to a large stone slab beneath. 
When it was opened, it was found to be 
nearly full of gold, all Aunt Betsy’s 
hoardings, no doubt. Counted, the amount 
proved to be ten thousand pounds ex- 
actly, neither more nor less. It seemed 
that this had been her final place of de- 
posit ; and it was afterwards ascertained 
that she had ordered the iron chest and 
stone slab to be prepared in London, 
by a firm she had long dealt with, and 
that they were fixed there by the confi- 
dentiai servants of that firm. It must not 
be supposed that Aunt Betsy had dug 
down to her iron chest every time she 
made a deposit there. There had been 
an iron tube let into a slit in the top of 
the chest, the mouth of which reached to 
the surface of the ground, and was cov- 
ered by one of the bricks of the flooring. 
The old lady had only to remove one of 
the bricks and drop her money down coin 
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by coin, and when she had completed her 
tale, the tube could be unscrewed, and 
taken away. It was afterwards discov- 
ered, from papers in Frewen’s possession, 
that one of Aunt Betsy’s leading ideas 
was, that the inhabitants of the earth 
were destined to be swept away by a 
second deluge —all but the faithful ; and 
with a strange mixture of practical saga- 
city and flighty whimsey, she had come to 
the conclusion, that even in the new state 
of things, a supply of ready money would 
be an inestimable advantage, and had 
taken the most ready way of securing it. 
Flocks and herds, houses and barns, 
might be swept away, but the floods 
would surely spare Aunt Betsy’s hoard. 

The first question that arose was: To 
whom does the money belong? Frewen 
had a long fight with himself before he 
could make up his mind to let it go with- 
out a struggle. If he had only got Tom 
to convey the manor to him before this 
was found, he would have seized the coin 
as treasure-trove, and fought both the 
crown and Aunt Betsy’s heirs valiantly, 
before he would have given it up. As it 
was, however, he didn’t see that he would 
do himself any good by trying to keep 
the money; and so he quickly made up 
his mind that Tom with ten thousand 
pounds was likely to be more useful as a 
friend than as a foe. 

So he drove over to see Tom a few 
days after the discovery, and found him 
sitting up in bed quite convalescent. It 
was Christmas eve ; a fine bright spark- 
ling winter’s day. 

“Well, Tom,” said Frewen, shaking 
him cheerily by the hand, “ glad to see 
you round again.” 

“You're very kind, sir, to come and 
see me, after all that’s happened. There 
won’t be much loss though, I think. 
Skim had spent about fifty pounds of the 
money, but pretty near all the rest is got 
back ; and I’m sure, sir, if the parish will 
keep me on, I’ll work it all out before 
long.” 

Tom had heard of all the money that 
had been found in Aunt Betsy’s iron 
chest, but he never dreamt that any of it 
could possibly*come to him. Nothing 
had been left him in the will, and it had 
not occurred to him that he could ever 
take any benefit under it. 

“Oh, we'll have a better place than that 
for you, Tom; you shan’t be the assist- 
ant overseer of the parish any longer; 
you shall be the squire of it.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Frewen?” 
said Tom, quite frightened; he thought 





this was the lawyer’s sarcastic way of 
telling him he had been dismissed. 

“ Why, Tom, I’ve been working hard 
for you, and I’m happy to tell you that 
I’ve succeeded in establishing your claim 
to the money that was found in your 
aunt’s house. She made no mention of 
it in her will, and she didn’t dispose of 
her residue, and as there’s no reasonable 
doubt but that it’s your aunt’s money, it 
comes to you as hér heir. The crown 
won’t claim it, I’ve ascertained, and 
there’s nobody else to dispute it with you. 
So I’ve had the money paid into the bank 
to your account ; and all I’ve got to say is, 
take care of it, for you’ll never get such 
another haul.” 

“ What, sir!” cried Tom, his lips dry 
and pallid with emotion; “aren’t you 
joking, sir—laughing at me? No! Is 
the money really mine? Ten thousand 
pounds, and all mine! O Lizzie, Liz- 
zie!” 

Tom broke down, and began to cry. 
Presently, when he had recovered him- 
self a little, he turned to Frewen and 
said: “Sir, I’ve a confession to make. 
I hope it won’t make any alteration 
about the money, but I must speak out.” 
Then he went on to tell about the letter 
he had found in the cellar addressed to 
Mrs. Rennel’s successor. “ And I opened 
it,” said Tom. “It was very wrong, I 
know, but I did it.” 

Frewen put his hand before his face 
to conceal a smile. “ Well, and what 
was there in the letter?” 

“Oh, a lot of rigmarole, it seemed to 
me ; but there was something at the end 
of it that made me think shé meant the 
money for whoever came to the prop- 
erty.” 

“ Well, you know,” said Frewen, laugh- 
ing, “that’s their look-out. I know all 
about that letter. Like you, I thought 
it all rigmarole ; but you see there was 
something in it after all. It was meant 
for her successor ; well, let him have it, 
and you stick to the money.” 

“Then you think there is nothing in 
that letter to take it away from me ?”’ 

“ Certainly not,” said Frewen. 

“ Another thing I want to ask you,” 
said Tom: “how did she come there ?” 

“Oh, that was in the secret instruc- 
tions she left me. She was to be kept 
there in her life-boat all the time the 
house was shut up. She forgot to say 
how she was to be kept; and as I didn’t 
want to raise the parish against me fora 
nuisance, I sent for some Italian chaps 
to come and petrify her.” 
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THE MANOR-HOUSE AT MILFORD. 


“To petrify her?” cried Tom in 
amaze. 

“Yes,” said Frewen, chuckling: “a 
new device they’ve got. They couldn’t 
do it in their best style, of course, the 
time was so short, but they warranted 
her to keep for twenty years ; and as I 
got a hundred a year for acting as her 
guardian, there she shall stop till her 
time’s up.” 

“ And you’re going to have the house 
blocked up again ?” 

“Yes; as soon as the inquest on 
Collop and Skim is over.” 

“ Well, old woman,” said Tom, as soon 
as Frewen had gone, “there’s plenty of 
time for you to run over to Biscopham 
and get a new bonnet; and just to test 
the thing, Lizzie, and make sure it’s true, 
call and ask at the bank if they’ll let me 
have a five-pound note.” 

Lizzie borrowed Mr. Brown’s dog-cart, 
and drove over to Biscopham, returning 
in a few hours laden with packages. 
There were warm bright things for the 
children, a bonnet and shawl for her- 
self, a gay scarf for Tom, groceries for 
the Christmas pudding, and above all a 

oose, a very paragon of geese, young and 
at, and of enormous size. 

“Then they gave you the money at 
the bank ?” cried Tom. 

“O yes. They said you ought to have 
sent a cheque, but it would do if I signed 
your name for you, as you were ill; and 
soI did; and O Tom, when I saw the 
money come out so easily, I was sorry I 
didn’t ask for more.” 

Sailor was the only guest at the Rap- 
leys’ Christmas dinner, in gala costume, 
with the medals he won in China hanging 
on his best blue coat. “I call this first- 
rate,” he cried, as they all drew round the 
kitchen fire, a jug of fragrant punch mel- 
lowing on the hob. “And now, com- 
rades, I'll finish telling you about what 
happened to me and Jack Waters when 
we was roun’ing Cape Horn.” 

But here a doleful wail from the baby 
caused Mrs. Rapley to hurry away up- 
Stairs ; and then Farmer Brown came in 
to congratulate Tom on his luck, and 
drink success to him in the often replen- 
ished jug, and in the noise and clatter, 
poor Sailor’s voice was finally lost and 
swallowed up. 

The inquest on Collop and Skim re- 
sulted ina verdict of accidental death; 
and after that, the old house was once 
more walled up, the secret passage filled 
in, and Aunt Betsy left to her repose. 
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Many years have yet torun before Mil 
ford Manor will be opened to the light of 
day, and the old lady’s bones finally con- 
signed to consecrated earth. Young 
Herbert Rapley, however, bids fair to 
live to claim the prize; for since the 
lucky discovery of Aunt Betsy’s hoard, 
he has been brought up in the sunshine, 
rea plenty of modest comforts about 
him. 

Tom Rapley still lives at Milford, ina 
neat little house that he has built for 
himself at the end of the village, beyond 
the Royal Oak. He has invested part of 
his money in the brewery at Biscopham, 
and drives over there daily to look after 
his affairs. He has a young family grow- 
ing up about him; and Emily Collop acts 
as their governess, and lives with the 
Rapleys as friend and companion. Sailor 
superintends the garden and poultry- 
yard and the amusements of the boys, 
and might live with them altogether if he 
liked, but he will not abandon his old 
cottage. Aunt Booth and he still carry 
on a time-honoured placid flirtation, 
which shews no signs of developing into 
any warmer attachment or nearer tie. 

Coming down the hill from Brook’s 
clump, you may see the village of Milford 
lying warm and snug in the sunshine; 
the mill is grinding merrily, the ducks 
are squattering about noisily in the pla- 
cid stream. The resonant hum of a 
threshing-machine in yonder stack-yard 
tells of the golden grain that is pouring 
plentifully into the farmer’s sacks; the 
lark is shrilly singing at heaven’s gate; 
and the bells from the old gray tower are 
clanging out a lazy chime. Everything 
tells of tranquil pleasant life and passa- 
ble content. But from one time-stained 
roof no curling smoke ascends ; the barns 
and stables about it are empty and bare 
of stock or store; achilly silence has 
brooded long over the place. Even the 
home-loving swallows refuse to build 
under its eaves; it is shunned alike by 
man, and beast, and bird. Noone could 
be got for love or money to act as cus- 
todian of the dismal house at Milford. 
One or two, tempted by the advantages 
offered, have tried it fora while, but have 
soon given it up, declaring that starva- 
tion is better than a residence at Milford 
Manor. Still, after a fashion, Aunt 
Betsy has had her way, and kept her 
memory green, though in very sorry 
fashion ; and thus it will remain till time 
shall rid this pleasant valley of its dis- 
mal blot. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY’S SECOND WIFE. 


CAROLINE BOWLEs, who, somewhat 
late in life, became the second wife of 
Robert Southey, the Poet Laureate, 
belonged to the same family as Canon 
Lisle Bowles ; from whose works he was 
wont to say he “had derived even more 
benefit than from Cowper’s.” Her 
mother was sister to General Sir Harry 
Barrard, who was made a baronet for his 
services, and died in command of the 
First Grenadier Guards, at Calshot Cas- 
tle; of which old fortress on the Solent 
he was the governor. 

On an arm of the sea, not very far 
from Calshot, and opposite the Needles, 
stands the ancient borough-town of 
Lymington, which sent two members to 
Parliament under the patronage of the 
Burrards of Walhampton, until the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill. At that eventful 
time the senior member was Admiral 
Sir Harry Burrard-Neale, Bart, K.G.C,, 
who had long been Naval Aide-de-Camp 
and a Groom of the Bedchamber to 
George the Third ; and it is noteworthy 
that he was at once re-elected as the 
Conservative member, by the free elect- 
ors of Lymington. 

A beautiful obelisk which overlooks 
the town from the opposite side of the 
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garden and mossy lawns, called Buck- 
land Cottage. There, in 1787, Caroline 
Bowles was born, a first and only child. 
Two years afterwards, on the 27th of 
June, 1789, George the Third, accompa- 
nied by the Queen and three elder Prin- 
cesses, honoured Sir Harry and Lady 
Neale with a visit ; and were received at 
the Town-hall (then standing in the mid- 
dle of the High Street) by the Mayor and 
Corporation, who, being introduced by 
Lord Delawarr, had the honour of kiss- 
ing their Majesties’ hands. At that 
moment the King’s attention was drawn 
to a gaunt figure draped in ared gown 
ornamented with yellow braid, who keld 
what looked like a gilt club, and gazed at 
him with the profoundest veneration 
from the further end of the hall, 
“ What is that singular-looking person- 
age?” asked the King of Lord Delawarr. 
“ Our mace-bearer, your Majesty, Jedi- 
diah Pike,” was the whispered answer. 
But the name caught its owner’s ear, 
and supposing that he had been sum- 
moned, he advanced hastily. Overcome, 
however, by his feelings, and seeing the 
royal eyes fixed upon him, honest Jedi- 
diah prostrated himself, mace and all, at 
the foot of the “aut-fas,” looking up 
from the ground with an expression of 
such passionate loyalty that the King not 


river, backed by the Walhampton woods, | only burst out laughing, but also told him 
marks the esteem in which he was held; to get up and kiss his hand, which he 
by them, in the navy, and in Parliament, | was sure so good a subject deserved to 


by the royal family, and by all who ever | do. 


knew him. 
A century ago Lymington retained a 


Long afterwards he spoke of “old 
Pike,” with the same hearty laughter. 
This incident illustrates the general 


peculiarly quaint and picturesque char-' feeling of Lymington in those days, when 
acter ; travellers then rode well armed|“a divinity” did, indeed, “hedge a 
through the dangerous tracts of the New | king.” 


Forest on their way towards London, and 
prayers were duly offered in church for 
their safe arrival there. 


| 


The town carried on a good coasting- | 


trade as far as Cornwall, and was famous 
both for its salterns, and its timber-yards 
and shipwrights. 
ran from the quays on the river, straight 
up along hill (as it still does), and was 
composed of a singular variety of houses 
and shops, of all heights and sizes. Near 


The principal street | 


St. Thomas’ Church many large pleasant | 


old dwellings, with shady walled gardens, 
and ivied gables, and court-yards, may 
still be seen. From this upper end of 
Lymington the road to the right leads to 
Buckland Rings, a well-defined Roman 
encampment on the verge of the Forest, 
and overgrown with trees. At its foot 
stood an old-fashioned small house, with 
great elms partly overshadowing its trim 


Nowhere was loyalty more truly a reli- 
gion than at Buckland Cottage. The 
little daughter of the house was educated 
entirely at home. Her father, who had 
been in the army, was remarkably silent, 
and devoted to the quiet art of angling. 
This taste was easily gratified in a forest- 
country abounding in shadowy pools 
fringed with water-weed, and in rivulets 
that drained the valleys, and often 
sparkled in the sunshine. Of these, 
Royden Stream was the most beautiful ; 
and there he often took her as soon as 
she was able totrot by his side with her 
basket. He invariably carried a well- 
worn copy of Isaac Walton in his pocket, 
which she read with delight when a mere 
baby in years. Whether from Kit Mar- 
lowe or holy Master Herbert she caught 
the knack of rhyming, or from the great 
store of ballads sung by her mother, she 
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began making stories in verse even before 
she could write. When she had mas- 
tered that accomplishment, which she 
did also very early, she would let no one 
but her father catch a glimpse of her 
verses. She never had a very good ear 
for music, but if she heard poetry repeat- 
ed, its rhythm haunted her sleeping and 
waking till she had composed something 
in the same measure. Mrs. Bowles, 
alarmed by this precocity, endeavoured 
to keep books of poetry out of her reach. 
The most anxious parent could hardly 
however have feared over-excitement 
from Gesner’s “ Death of Abel,” and that 
accordingly she was allowed to read ; 
and it filled her mind with images of 
pastoral purity and devotion, which all 
seemed connected with an altar and 
sacrifices. 
And God must still, 
So with myself I argued, surely love 
Such pure sweet offerings. There can be no 
harm 
In laying them, as Eve was wont each day, 
On such an altar: what if I could make 
Something resembling that! To work I went 
With the strong purpose which is strength 
and power, 
And in a certain unfrequented nook 
Of our long rambling garden, fenced about 
By thorns and bushes, thick with summer 
leaves, 
And threaded by a little water-course 
(No substitute contemptible I thought 
For Eve’s meandering rills), uprose full soon 
A mound of mossy turf, that when complete 
I called an altar: and with simple faith, 
Aye, and with feelings of adoring love 
Hallowing the childish error, laid thereon 
Daily my floral tribute, yet from prayer, 
Wherewith I longed to consecrate the act, 
Refraining with an undefined fear 
(Instinctive) of offence : and there was doubt 
Of perfect blamelessness (unconscious doubt) 
In the suspicious unrelaxing care 
With which I kept my secret. — Zhe Birthday 
(1836). 

Caroline Bowles was an exceedingly 
pretty child, and old relations of hers and 
of the writer’s, often spoke of her fairy- 
like appearance when found reading or 
writing in the hollow trunk of some old 
tree, or in a mimic cave, with one flat 
stone for a floor, overhung with ferns and 
ivy, by the side of Royden Stream. ; 

She spoke French as soon as she did 
English, for her grandmother, Mrs. 
George Burrard, or, as she was usually 
called, Madame Burrard, was a Jersey 
lady, and always spoke her native lan- 
guage in her own family. She was con- 
nected with all the old Norman families 
of the island, where feudal customs and 





the manners of Za vieille cour long sur- 
vived their disappearance in France. 
Her husband was brother to Sir Harry 
Burrard, warden of the New Forest, and 
governor of Calshot Castle, who became 
the first baronet of Walhampton. He 
had early been betrothed to a handsome 
and wealthy Jersey heiress by a family 
compact, and the marriage was to take 
place when his regiment returned from 
Flanders. They had seen little of each 
other, but they parted with the promise 
of keeping up as constant a correspond- 
ence as the uncertain posts of those days 
allowed. Great was the young soldier’s 
happiness when, as time passed on, each 
letter from Mademoiselle D became 
more delightful than the last. She had 
appeared to him rather cold and imperi- 
ous, and he fancied she had accepted his 
addresses too much as a matter of 
course ; but her letters undeceived him, 
and left him no doubt of her affection. 
They contained the fullest accounts of 
her daily life at the old chéteau, with all 
the little adventures that befel herself 
and her friends, described in the most 
amusing way, and with a childlike zest 
and womanly grace, that promised de- 
lightful companionship in the future. 

At last he obtained a short leave of 
absence, and hurried to Jersey, to assure 
her better than he could do in writing of 
the warm affection that had succeeded on 
his own part to the somewhat chilly cer- 
emonial of their former intercourse, 
Mademoiselle D—— had often alluded 
to a summer-house at the end of the nut- 
tree avenue, leading from the garden to 
the neighbouring woods, as her favourite 
spot for writing. On hearing, therefore, 
when he arrived unexpectedly at the chdé- 
teau, that the Seigneur and Madame were 
paying visits, but that she and her cousin 
Mademoiselle Madeleine were in the 
summer-house, he lost not a moment in 
seeking her there. Full of hope and joy 
he stood fora moment on that glowing 
afternoon near the pretty pavilion, afraid 
of startling his promised bride by so sud- 
den an appearance. The summer leaves 
were thick, and the noisette-roses clus- 
tered round it, but he heard a well-known 
voice exclaim: “Will you never have 
done, Madeleine, with that tiresome let- 
ter? Thank goodness, it is one of the 
last we need send, for he seems likely to 
be here before long! It is lucky we 
write alike, I should hardly have patience 
to copy all you find to say a 

Perhaps George Burrard took another 
turn in the nut-tree walk before he pre- 
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sented himself; but when he entered the 
summer-house he saw his betrothed tying 
knots of various coloured ribbons that 
lay on the rustic table, and her young 
cousin writing, with a shower of golden 
curls falling over her face, as she held 
her desk on her lap. There was some- 
thing in that blushing face which told the 
story of the letters, no less clearly than 
Mademoiselle’s exclamation, and it fixed 
his fate and hers. 

When at last all obstacles had been 
Overcome, and “la petite Madeleine ” 
was his wife instead of the proud heiress, 
she brought with her to Lymington a 
maid, who lived with her and her de- 
scendants till extreme old age. She was 
always called “ma bonne,” and treated 
as afriend. She continued, like her mis- 
tress, the dress of her youth, and wore 
her high cap, and long gold earrings, and 
short jackets, to the last. Madame Bur- 
rard, as she also grew old, used f6 be car- 
ried from the porch at Buckland Cottage 
in asedan chair to her pew in church. 
There, I am afraid, she bowed and curt- 
sied to her friends before the service be- 
gan ; but I am quite sure that she stood 
up in her little high-heeled shoes of black 
velvet with silver buckles, and that a dia- 
mond crescent sparkled just in front of 
her powdered hair, which was drawn up 
on acushion under a lace cap and hood. 
The rest of her dress was invariably 
black ; but she also wore the lace ruffles, 
neckerchief, and apron, that had been in 
fashion when she was exactly like what 
her little granddaughter afterwards be- 
came. She had adelightful manner of 
telling stories, as well as of writing ; and 
it was always said that Caroline inherited 
her peculiar vein of conversation. . She 
had the same beautiful hair, dark grey 
eyes, and finely formed forehead, with a 
slight graceful figure, and a hand as deft 
and light as ever held needle, pen, or 
pencil, though she never had patience to 
learn to spin. This was an art in which 
her charming grandmother excelled, and 
she always kept with affectionate care the 
pretty wheel from which Madame Bur- 
rard used to draw the finest lace-thread 
of any lady in Hampshire. 

The Rev. William Gilpin was vicar of 
Boldre (the parish to which Lymington 
belongs) during Caroline’s childhood. He 
is still remembered as the author of a 
work on forest scenery, to the beauties 
of which he first drew attention, and be- 
ing an excellent artist, his illustrations 
were as much admired as his writing. 
He was very fond of the intelligent little 
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girl, and she always said Mr. Gilpin had 
first put a pencilintoher hand. Her por- 
trait of him in his library, while she stood 
by to watch him draw, is one of her best 
pieces of descriptive poetry. Here area 
few lines of it — 


How holy was the calm of that small room! 
How tenderly the evening light stole in 
As ’twere in reverence of its sanctity ! 
Here and there touching with a golden gleam 
Book-shelf or picture-frame, or brightening up 
The nosegay, set with daily care (love’s own) 
Upon the study table. Dallying there 
Among the books and papers, and with beam 
Of softest radiance, starring like a glory 
The old man’s high bald head and noble 
brow — : 
There still I found him, busy with his pen 
(Oh, pen of varied power ! found faithful ever! 
Faithful and fearless in the one great cause !) — 
Or some grave tome, or lighter work of taste 
(His no ascetic, harsh, soul-narrowing creed). 
Or that unrivalled pencil, with few strokes, 
And sober tinting slight, that wrought effects 
Most magical ; the poetry of art ! — Zhe Birth- 
day. 

Lymington had long been a depét for 
English troops, owing to its neighbour- 
hood to Portsmouth and the passage by 
the Needles to the Channel. During the 
French Revolution and the subsequent 
war with France, a large body of Royal- 
ists were encamped near the town; the 
group of trees was long pointed out un- 
der which were the tents of those gallant 
leaders who fell with their little army at 
Quiberon. A large depét of foreign 
troops was afterwards established ; and 
the town and neighbourhood were also 
full of naval and military officers, who 
were either stationed there or invalided. 
Society, therefore, was*remarkably varied 
and animated ; German, Dutch, French, 
and Italian officers, as well as the families 
of the emigrant modlesse, took their part 
in it; and the writer has often heard the 
Lymington balls of those days described 
as the gayest that ever were known, not 
excepting those of Bath itself. On one 
occasion Caroline Bowles, who was usu- 
ally very fond of dancing, let her mother 
go to a ball without her. She amused 
herself with making a sketch of the prin- 
cipal groups certain to be seen at it ; and 
though slightly caricatured, they were 
so like, that people thought, when Mrs. 
Bowles showed it to her friends, that it 
must have been taken on the spot. No 
one could imagine where the artist could 
have been hidden! This drawing, with 
some alterations, was afterwards litho- 
graphed, with another equally clever. 
They both had considerable success un- 
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der the titles of “ A Country Ball,” an 
“ Packing Up after the Ball.” . 

During these youthful days Caroline 
paid a visit to some relations in Jersey, 
and reproduced her hosts long afterwards 
as the gentle clergyman, Mr. Seale, and 
his sweet old maiden sister, Mrs. Helen, 
in her “ Chapters on Churchyards.” 

At that time she had no idea of writing 
for publication. On the contrary, the 
prejudice against female authorship was 
so strong in the circle to which she be- 
longed that she would have shrunk from 
incurring it. 

It may readily be imagined that with so 
many pleasant accomplishments, and a 
tolerably good fortune, Miss Bowles had 
many admirers. She did indeed return 
the long attachment of one in every re- 
spect worthy of her ; but it was at last 
decided by the family conclave that her 
engagement should be broken off, owing 
to want of sufficient means on the gentle- 
man’s part. She submitted her own 
judgment to that of her relations, but she 
formed no other engagement till she ac- 
cepted Robert Southey. From that time 
she turned to literature as her “ chief re- 
source from wearying thoughts.” 

Her first long poem was a novel in 
verse, called “ Ellen Fitzarthur.” Southey 
was then at the height of his fame, and 
after long hesitation she ventured to send 
the manuscript to him, determining to 
abide by his opinion as to whether it 
should go into a publisher’s hands or not. 
He read it with great interest, and wrote 
judiciously and kindly to his unknown 
correspondent, whom he warmly encour- 
aged. The poem, followed by several 
shorter pieces, was accordingly pub- 
lished; and the latter especially were 
very much admired. Inthose happy days 
authoresses were very few, and she at 
once received, through her bookseller, 
letters of praise from many distinguished 
writers. After her mother’s death, in 
1817, part of her fortune was lost in the 
failure of an Indian bank; and as she 
now lived alone, with her faithful 
“bonne” and two other attaclied ser- 
vants, at Buckland Cottage, she found 
the reward of her labours very useful. 
But she never thoroughly settled down 
into what could be called a literary life. 
She kept up an animated correspondence 
with Southey, who from the first felt the 
charm of her sympathy, and wrote fre- 
quently and fully about his own works, 
with abundant criticisms on those of 
others. Letter-writing was naturally to 
them beth a more perfect means of pour- 
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ing out their minds than conversation ; 
and it was some years before they met. 
No one, however, better deserved the 
once coveted name of “ une charmante 
raconteuse” than Miss Bowles. She had 
a quaint caustic style of telling an anec- 
dote that was entirely her own; and in 
ghost stories she was inimitable. 

Besides being agreeable herself, she 
had the rare talent of making every one 
she wished to please feel agreeable too ; 
and rather surprised her visitors now and 
then, not with her own talents, but with 
those they appeared to be gifted with in 
her society. Itis still only fair to add, 
that her strong sense of the ridiculous, 
and her utter absence of sentimentality, 
disappointed comparative strangers, who 
expected something pathetic from the 
writer of so many touching poems, 
Things common enough in themselves, 
however, when they had passed through 
the crucible of her mind, were found to 
have unlooked-for ore adhering to them, 
No one more readily caught a friend’s 
idea ; but it was quite a chance whether 
she would hold it up in a comical light, or 
with a variety of new shades added to it 
that c#ne from her own fancy; or how, 
indeed, if it happened to have struck her 
imagination at all, she would finally dis- 
pose of it! 

Everywhere, of course, she was a wel- 
come guest; and there were many 
delightful houses amongst the “ walks” 
of the New Forest at which she occa- 
sionally stayed. Calshot Castle (of which 
two Sir Harry Burrards had successively 
been governors) continued after the 
death of her uncle to be the home of his 
widow and family. No one who sees it 
from the Solent, standing round and grim 
on a long neck of rocky beach which runs 
out to sea, would think of it as a pleasant 
ladies’ abode. But such it was. The 
deep embrasures of the windows in the 
ordinary sitting-room, each formed a re- 
cess for drawing or writing, or some 
artistic fancy-work ; the walls were cov- 
ered with books, carvings, and pictures 
painted by various members of that ac- 
complished family; and the heavy but- 
tresses were made to afford shelter to 
flowers, and abundance of climbing 
plants. 

The woods that surrounded “ Luttrell’s 
Folly” were not far off ; and the cottages 
of the Forest, hali-hidden by moss and 
house-leek, formed endless subjects for 
the pencil ; as well as the ever-shifting 
lights and shadows on the shores of the 
Isle of Wight. The old fortress was as 
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much a home to Caroline Bowles as 
Buckland. Comparatively early in her 
long acquaintance with Southey, she 
was gratified by his mention of Paul 
Burrard, who was aide-de-camp to Sir 
John Moore at Corufia, and fell mortally 
wounded, just after his chief had been 
struck, when scarcely nineteen. 

These are some of Southey’s lines : — 


Not unprepared 
The heroic youth was found, for in the ways 
Of piety had he been trained ; and what 
The dutiful child upon his mother’s knees 
Had learned, the soldier faithfully observed. 
In chamber or in tent, the Book of God 
Was his beloved manual ; and his life 
Beseem’d the lessons which from thence he 
drew. 
For gallant as he was, and blithe of heart, 
Expert of hand, and keen of eye, and prompt 
In intellect, religion was the crown 
Of all his noble properties. 
Upon the spot from whence he just had seen 
His General borne away, the appointed ball 
Reach’d him. But not on that Gallician 
ground 
Was it his fate, like many a British heart, 
To mingle with the soil: the sea received 
His mortal relics — to a watery grave 
Consign’d, so near his native shore, so near 
His — house, that they who loved him 
Dest, ’ 
Unconscious of its import, heard the gun 
Which fired his knell. 


It was about the time this poem was 
written that Miss Bowles paid her first 
visit to Keswick, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Southey were surrounded with their large 
household. Her host was chained so 
resolutely to his desk among the books 
of his library, that he was only able to 
give up one day to the enjoyment of 
showing her the scenery of his beloved 
hills. 

On that exquisite summer’s day, a 
party had been got up by the young 
people, who had themselves prepared the 
meal that was spread somewhere near the 
Falls of Lodore. Sara Coleridge, who 
was then in the bloom of her ethereal 
beauty, had made a basketful of remark- 
ably nice cakes; and Caroline Bowles 
kept a record of the charming figure 
offering them to her friends, in a sketch, 
which was in due time lithographed. It 
contains likenesses of all who were as- 
sembled on that occasion, and is named 
“ A Picnic among the Hills.” 

She had met Southey first in London (as 
fur as I recollect) at her publishers’, the 
Messrs. Blackwood; but she now saw 
him in the midst of his faraily, who were 





attached to him by the strongest ties of 
affection and gratitude. For them he 
worked so hard that he denied himself 
the rest and change of scene that might 
have prolonged his life, and perhaps 
made his enormous learning and indus- 
try more productive of books that paid, 
No one enjoyed a holiday more thorough- 
ly, and it may be well imagined that with 
so agreeable a guest he put forth his 
pleasantest powers. 

There was no lack of conversation at 
Greta Hall of an evening ; but excepting 
for a short hour’s walk, which he took as 
a duty every day, he remained as usual 
shut up with his writing, appointing his 
friend Wordsworth to show her the coun- 
try. Mr. Wordsworth, she said, used to 
walk for miles by the side of her pony, 
pointing out every fold of the hills, with 
their glensandtarns. Scarcely a shadow 
from the passing clouds swept across lake 
or upland pasture without his remarking 
it. He was fond of repeating his own 
poetry in illustration of the scenery, and 
did so with a strong north-country accent, 
and very sonorous voice, pronouncing the 
*1” in such words as “ walk” and “ talk,” 
in a peculiar manner. 

When Miss Bowles left Keswick, she 
carried away a characteristic present 
from Southey —an extract he had made 
while in Portugal from an old wooden- 
bound book, which he found in a convent 
library. It had apparently never been 
opened, since the monks had chained it 
so near the ceiling that he had to stand 
on a high ladder to reach it, and to write 
out the legend, for it was covered with 
thick cobwebs. 

She also took back to Buckland Cot- 
tage a drawing she had made of the inte- 
rior of that pleasant room in which the 
family collected of an evening with their 
frequent guests, but which overflowed 
with the books of the master of the 
house. These were dear to him as the 
dearest friends, and he loved an old vol- 
ume with creamy paper, and broad black 
printing, finely bound in vellum or Rus- 
sia leather, right well, almost to the last. 

The view of his library, with the open 
box of books just arrived by coach from 
London, in the foreground, soon took 
its place in Miss Bowles’ pretty drawing- 
room ; and the extract from the monkish 
volume, made its appearance in “ The 
Legend of Santarem;” which she pub- 
lished a good while afterwards. Southey 
used to say that “she only required con- 
centration of thought and energies to 
produce a great work.” This she never 
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attempted, nor was it at all within the 
scope of her powers. She contented her- 
self with sending beautiful and popular 
sketches to Blackwood’s Magazine, which 
were Chiefly taken from domestic inci- 
dents belonging to her own family his- 
tories. The pathetic story of Andrew 
Cleaves, which is probably her best, be- 
longed purely to fiction; but is worked 
up with wonderfully graphic details. It 
was written while she was watching the 
dying bed of “ma bonne,” who lived to 
unusual old age, and sank to rest in the 
arms of her nurse-child, by whom she 
was so fondly cherished. She is men- 
tioned in several poems as the last of 
that household which had surrounded her 
youth. 

The good Quaker, Bernard Barton, 
used often to persuade Miss Bowles to 
write for his Annual. Alaric Watts also 
claimed frequent contributions from her 
pen; and her works became especially 
popular in America, where Washington 
Irving had revived the love of all things 
pertaining to old-fashioned English life. 
She was very often amused by letters 
from her American admirers, who im- 
plored her to cross the Atlantic and to 
gladden their country with her presence. 
Than such a prospect, as may well be 


supposed, nothing could have been far- 


ther from her wishes! Her health had 
always been delicate, and did not im- 
prove as she advanced in life —on the 
contrary, she was subject to severe suffer- 
ing from neuralgic and other causes, 
which made her frequently unable to see 
her most intimate friends. It was a very 
great pleasure to her, therefore, to alter 
and improve her little domain, which she 
did with the proceeds of “ The Widow’s 
Tale,” and other works. She found an 
unfailing source of interest in her con- 
servatory ; and the rustic dairy, richly 
furnished with old China, which she had 
built under a great elm-tree on her lawn; 
and also in her little pony carriage, in 
which she constantly visited her poor 
people on the outskirts of the New For- 
est, followed by her great black mastiff. 

One of her greatest friends for many 
years was an accomplished Swiss lady, 
whose husband was descended from 
Lord Chesterfield’s “ Dayrolles,” and 
who as a widow had happily settled near 
Lymington. 

When well enough to enjoy the parties 
often given by Lady Neale at Walhampton, 
no one was more cheerful than Miss 
Bowles, or contributed more to the 
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amusement of guests staying at that hos- 
pitable house. On one occasion, when 
she happened to meet a large party as- 
sembled there for Christmas festivities, 
she, like every one else, appeared thor- 
oughly mystified by a bundle of torn let- 
ters which the hostess had picked up in 
the corridor, and which had apparently 
met with some accident on their way to 
the post-office. Everybody was requested 
to claim from among them his or her 
property, the signatures being unluckily 
missing. They contained strictures, 
more or less true, on every one’s man- 
ners, aspirations, and general characte r ; 
and so well was the deception kept up 
that it was not traced to its proper source 
for some time. 

About the year 1831, Edward Irving, 
then still a popular preacher, and un- 
doubtedly a man of noble intellectual 
powers, came for a short summer-holiday 
with his wife, to Mrs. Baring-Wall’s house 
at Lymington. He preached (as is com- 
mon with Scotch ministers) at the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, and its narrow walls 
could not contain the eager crowds who 
flocked to hearhim. He therefore agreed 
to the generally expressed wish, and it 
was given out that he would preach once 
on Milford Common, near the old en-. 
campment of the French Royalists. 

A golden afternoon glowing on the 
harvest-fields and hedgerows by which it: 
is surrounded, agg on the Solent dotted. 
with white sails, brought out all the car-- 
riages of the neighbourhood. Most 
people declared they were driving that 
way by chance: but so it was, that they 
all stopped to hear, and it certainly was 
an hour worth stopping for. 

The great preacher was then in the: 
prime of life and of energy, with a mag-- 
nificent figure, which could well bear to. 
stand with the westering sun for a back- 

round ; anda great crowd gathered in 
ront of him, watching every change of 
his countenance, and catching to its far- 
thest outskirts every intonation of his 
wonderfully flexible voice. He preached 
on the great harvest to be gathered in by 
all who were ready to serve the Lord of 
the harvest. His imagery was taken 
from the surrounding scenery and the 
associations of the place, and the effect 
was electrical. No one who heard that 
sermon ever thought very hardly in after- 
days of Irving himself, however much 
they may have dissented from his pe- 
culiar views and conduct. 

Miss Bowles was of course there in 
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her pretty pony carriage; and on the 
following morning she met him (with the 
writer) at Mrs. Wall’s house. 

They had along conversation, in the 
course of which Mr. Irving spoke warmly 
of the obligations he owed to Coleridge 
at the beginning of his career in London. 
He loved, he said, “to watch for Cole- 
ridge’s grand ideas looming through the 
mist.”’ 

Caroline Bowles afterwards remarked 
that he reminded her, as a preacher, of 
Robert Hall, whose eloquence till then 
she had thought unsurpassed; and in 
personal appearance of Mr. Southey. 
She was convinced that if the latter 
could have held ten minutes’ conversa- 
tion with Edward Irving, against whom 
he had written with extreme bitterness, 
“they would have stalked together away 
towards Brockenhurst, the best friends 
in the world.” But Southey never had 
such an opportunity, and Miss Bowles 
never saw Irving again. 

In the course of the same summer she 
had the pleasure of a second visit from 
Southey; but the chief part of his time 
was occupied in writing for the Quarterly 
Review. . 

In a letter to Mrs. Hodson he says: 
“ The remainder of the paper was written 
at Caroline Bowles’, where I shut myself 
up for eleven days, refusing all invita- 
tions, seeing no visitors, and never going 
out, excepting when she mounted her 
Shetland pony and I walked by her side 
foran hour or two before dinner.” So 
far, indeed, did he carry this sauvagerie, 
that on one occasion, when an old and 
dear relative of his hostess persuaded her 
to open the door of the room in which 
Southey was writing, she was so much 
struck by his air of annoyance that she 
directly closed it. As they met again, 
her guest exclaimed, “ When you had 
shown my mane and my tail, you might 
as well have let me roar!” 

In 1834 his great sorrow came upon 
him in the illness of his wife, which 
ended in mental alienation. 

“Forty years,” he writes, “has she 
been the life of my life, and I have left 
her this day in a lunatic asylum. God 
who has visited me with this affliction, 
has given me strength to bear it, and will, 
I know, support me to the end, whatever 
that may be.” 

His letters at this period all breathe 
the same spirit of resignation and of 
steadfast endurance, but his health was 
greatly impaired by three years of de- 
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voted watchfulness, accompanied by the 
necessity for literary labour. 

On the 16th of November, 1837, Edith 
Southey sank painlessly and peacefully 
to rest. However thankful her husband 
must have been for such a release from 
suffering, he did not recover the loss of 
one who had been for two-thirds of his 
life his chief object as he was hers. His 
friends persuaded him to seek restored 
health and cheerfulness by going abroad ; 
and on his return to England he paid a 
visit of some weeks to Buckland Cottage, 
arriving there in October, 1838. 

His spirits revived in the society of his 
old friend, and a few months later he 
wrote thus to Walter Savage Landor : — 

“ Reduced in number as my family has 
been within the last few years, my spirits 
would hardly recover their habitual and 
healthy cheerfulness if I had not pre- 
vailed on Miss Bowles to share my lot 
for the remainder of our lives. There is 
just such a disparity of age as is fitting. 
We have been well acquainted with each 
other more than twenty years, and a more 
perféct conformity of disposition could 
not exist: so that in resolving upon 
what must be either the weakest or the 
wisest act of a sexagenarian’s life, I am 
well assured that, according to human 
foresight, I have judged well and acted 
wisely, both for myself and my remaining 
daughter.” 

He naturally did not allude to the fact, 
that when he first made an offer to Caro- 
line Bowles, she “ refused to burden him 
with an invalid wife.” That objection 
was happily removed by her gaining an 
unwonted degree of health ; and on the 
sth of June, 1839, she was married to 
him at Boldre Church. 

The rest of the summer was chiefly 
spent in paying visits among her rela- 
tions, to whom her husband now showed 
himself in the pleasantest character. He 
was extremely agreeable, when thorough- 
ly at his ease in society ; and he appar- 
ently took great interest in the new family 
circle in which he found himself so cor- 
dially welcomed. The first symptoms of 
failure of memory soon unhappily ap- 
peared, but they were looked upon as 
mere absence of mind, and excited no 
uneasiness. 

Southey had once dedicated-a poem to 
Caroline Bowles, his “kind friend and 
sister poetess,” called “ The sinner well 
saved.” It was the story of “ the wretched 
Eliemon who sold his soul to the de- 
mon ;” and of course belonged to a class 
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of subjects which had a singular attrac- 
tion for him. He explained that the 
Satan of the Middle Ages appeared to 
him a purely mythological personage, 
whom he had as much right to use as he 
would have had to introduce Pan or 
Faunus into a poem. This in some de- 
gree accounts for the reasonable offence 
given by many — too many — of his writ- 
ings. Quite a new subject was now to 
engage his own penand his wife’s. They 
projected and partly accomplished a 
poem, which was to take up and weave 
together the legends of our Saxon hero, 
Robin Hood. Mrs. Southey was full of 
hope, when he had settled again amongst 
his old pursuits and friends and books, 
that he would entirely recover a healthy 
tone of mind, and all his former vigour ; 
and she still looked forward to many 
happy years. This, however, as we all 
know, was a fallacious hope ; his mental 
powers gradually diminished; and al- 
though he long enjoyed hearing her read, 
and nearly to the end loved the sound of 
her voice and of her name, the torch 
burnt lower and lower till it was finally 
extinguished. The last year of his life 
was passed in a tranquil dreamy state, 
in which he recognized no one, not even 
his wife. 


Robert Southey died on the 21st of 
March, 1843, and was borne to his rest 
on a stormy morning in the beautiful 


churchyard of Crosthwaite. Few besides 
his own family and immediate neighbours 
followed his remains; but his intimate 
friend Mr. Wordsworth crossed the hills 
on that wild morning to be present at 
the funeral. 

As soon as her shattered health al- 
lowed her to undertake the journey to 
Hampshire, Mrs. Southey returned to 
Buckland Cottage. There surrounded 
by her nearest relations and oldest 
friends, she gradually recovered the en- 
ergies of a mind shaken indeed by long 
anxiety and sorrow, but not weakened. 

Her old gaiety was forever gone, and 
she shrunk from any new literary exer- 
tion. During the remaining years of her 
life she chiefly occupied herself with ar- 
ranging a complete edition of her works, 
including the finished portions of “ Robin 
Hood,” and a life of Peter Bell, which 
she had begun at Keswick. 

On her marriage Mrs. Southey had 
lost an annuity bequeathed to her by a re- 
lation of her father’s, Colonel Bruce. It 
was therefore with great satisfaction that 
she learnt in 1852 that the Queen had 
conferred on her a pension of two hun- 
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dred a-year, in consideration of the ben- 
efits received by literature from her 
husband’s works. This pension had 
been granted owing to the unceasing 
efforts of her brother-in-law, Dr. Southey, 
on her behalf; and was therefore all the 
more welcome to her. 

She paid at least one visit to London 
to see the beautiful recumbent statue of 
Southey which lies above his tomb. The 
original intention and agreement with Mr, 
Lough, the sculptor, was, that the monu- 
ment should be of Caen stone; but with 
characteristic liberality he executed it in 
white marble; he presented also a fine 
cast of the bust to his widow. When the 
writer of these brief records went to see 
it at his studio, Mr. Lough remarked 
how like Mrs. Southey’s eye and the ex- 
pression of her features was to her hus- 
band’s. 

In 1853 Caroline Southey also passed 
away. Only a few hours before her 
death she was watching a fine East-India- 
man that had purposely been run aground 
near the Needles, to avoid swamping a 
little fishing-boat that crossed her track. 
She observed to Lady Burrard, who was 
with her to the last, how impossible it 
was for her to realize that death was 
close at hand, with her mind so fully 
awake to all the interests of life! Her 
early prayer was fulfilled, as it seemed, to 
the letter — 


Come not in terrors clad to claim 

An unresisting prey ; 

Come like an evening shadow, Death — 

So stealthily, so silently — 

And shut mine eyes, and steal my breath ; 

Then willingly, O willingly, 

With thee I'll go away. 

She lies in the churchyard at Lyming- 
ton, surrounded by many generations of 
her kindred, far away from the storm- 
swept grave of her poet-friend and hus- 
band. Butitis right that some memo- 
rial of her should be associated with his 
name and memory. E. O. 


From Biackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DISAPPOINTING BOY. 


“My dear Septimus,” I said, “I con- 
gratulate you on yourson. He is a most 
pleasant fellow; cheerful without silli- 
ness — intelligent, but not a prig.” 

“Humph !” replied my friend. 

A great part of conversation in this 
country is carried on by grunts; but if 
there is anything which cannot be ex- 
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pressed in this manner, it is cordial as- 
sent. I relapsed into silence, and filled 
my glass. Septimus passed his hand 
over his hair, which is rather long, and 
still thick, though streaked with many 
threads of grey, and gazed thoughtfully 
through the window, which opened on to 
the lawn. A faint light lingered in the 
west, and one star shone brilliantly above 
the black cedar, near which was dimly 
seen the graceful figure of my friend’s 
wife. At her side was the young man on 
whom, moved by genuine liking and the 
emotions natural to a benevolent person 
who has dined well, I had just pro- 
nounced a seemingly inopportune pan- 
egyric. We sat at a round table, over 
which a shaded light was hanging, and 
the claret passed slowly between us. It 
was too old to be hurried. After a si- 
lence of a few minutes, my friend leaned 
back in his chair, and said — 

“If it would not bore you, I shonld 
like to tell you a few anecdotes of my 
dear boy’s life.” 

“Pray do,” I said. I was in the mood 
for listening —disposed for silence, and 
moderately curious. Septimus has a 
manner gentle as the evening, and a 
voice which might have grown mellow in 
his own cellar. 

“ It has long seemed to me,” he began, 
“that the rules of conduct which we try 
to impress on our children are absurdly 
inconsistent with those by which we ex- 
pect them to regulate their later life. 
When they are young they are to be un- 
obtrusive, and to give up to everybody ; 
when they have reached man’s estate 
they are to give way to nobody, but to 
push their fortunes in the world. As 
well might we punish the child for going 
near the water, and expect the man to 
swim; or train the runner for the race 
by making him walk backwards. When 
Tommy was born, I made up my mind to 
avoid the common error. In the battle 
of life he should be taught to win, and 
not to go round, when the fighting was 
over, with a red cross on his arm. When 
he was a baby he showed a great love of 
colour, and would lie for hours smiling 
at the sunlight, and making little motions 
with his hands. It seemed clear to me 
in those days that the child would be a 
_— painter (you know that I was always 

ond of art), and take a high position. 
There is a great opening in that direc- 
tion. An active man who cultivates a 
bold style, and is above niggling over de- 
tails, can paint ten pictures in the year, 
and, when he has made a name, can sell 
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them for £1000 each. When I pointed 
out to Jessie what a road of fortune lay 
before our baby, she laughed at him, and 
called him Tommy R.A. 

** But of course in those days I could 
not be sure of the line in which my son 
would excel. My duty was to prepare him 
to excel in any which he might choose, 
by developing in him the taste for com. 
petition. I looked about for a competi- 
tor, and had the good luck to find my 
little nephew Theodore, who is ten min- 
utes olderthan Tommy. I borrowed him 
from his parents, and at once brought 
the two lads into competition. I well 
remember my first attempt, and its fail. 
ure. I had been left in charge of the 
children for a short time, and seizing the 
opportunity, induced them to race across 
the room for a lump of sugar.” 

Here I interrupted my friend by asking 
if the boys were not young for education. 

“ Not at all,” said he ; “for let me tell 
you that in these days, when the idea of 
individual liberty is in the air we breathe, 
children rebel against the influence of 
their parents almost before they are 
breeched.” 

“You surprise me,’’ I said, “and well- 
nigh make me accept the poet’s picture. 
You remember the lines ? 


Didst never hear how the rebellious Ezg 
Stood up i’ the straw, and to his Mother Goose 
Cried, Madame, I will not be sat upon.’’ 


Septimus smiled ina deprecating man- 
ner, somewhat uncertain, I think, whether 
I were in jest or earnest. He continued 
his story. “ Tommy was a good walker, 
if you make allowance for the novelty of 
the accomplishment, but lost some time 
in lateral motion like those of a landsman 
on a rolling sea; therefore Theodore, 
who had a perpetual inclination forward, 
and went with an involuntary goose-step, 
took the lead at once, and would have 
won, had not his head, advancing too 
quickly for his legs, come suddenly in 
contact with the floor. Now was my 
boy’s chance; but instead of going by 
his cousin, who was prostrate and howl- 
ing, he sat down on the carpet and bel- 
lowed twice as loud for sympathy. Jessie 
said that I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self, and divided the lump of sugar be- 
tween the competitors. 

“ When the boys were a little older, I 
again borrowed Theodore, and made a 
little class of him and Tommy, hoping for 
healthy rivalry in the acquisition 0 
knowledge. I began with an opening 
address, in which I pointed out to them 
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that the duty of each was to beat the‘ 
other; and that, as every man in the 
grown-up world was trying to get as 
much of the luxuries and honours as he 
could, so each boy should try to gain for 
himself as large a share as possible of 
the marbles, toffee, and other prizes, 
which I should from time to time offer. 
They heard me with great gravity, and 
our opening day was a decided success. 
I soon found, however, that my prize 
system was a failure, since, as the stu- 
dents always played together, they cared 
nota jot who won the toys, which they 
enjoyed in common ; and as to the toffee, 
they both suffered so much after the 
first prize-day, that Jessie put her veto 
on that form of reward. 

“ After this I determined to substitute 
pennies, and for a time thought that I 
had effected my purpose. Tommy grew 
wonderfully industrious, and in spite of 
my strict impartiality accumulated a vast 
store of copper. Week after week he 
drew on me with papers of marks, which 
were duly honoured, until I saw myself 
in days to be the aged father of the first of 
gentile financiers. He should direct the 
application of his neighbours’ fortunes, 
speculate in a gigantic war, become 
Baron Tommy at a foreign court, per- 
haps Sir Thomas at his own. My dream 


was rudely dispelled. One day my small 


nephew came to me in great glee. 
‘Uncle Septimus,’ said he, ‘do you know 
that itis my birthday?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, 
‘and Tommy’s birthday too, although 
you certainly gained an advantage over 
im, for which no activity on his part 
can ever compensate.’ ‘And please, 
Uncle Septimus,’ continued Theodore, 
‘do look at the present which Tommy 
has given me ;’ and he held upa highly 
decorated whip and scarlet reins. It was 
but too clear that the fortune which my 
son had accumulated by his industry, 
had been expended in a present for the 
defeated candidate; and when ques- 
tioned on the subject, the young prodi- 
gal at once allowed that this had been 
the sole motive of his extraordinary devo- 
tion to study. While I was trying to) 
impress upon him that if the triumph of 
the successful resulted in the gain of the, 
unsuccessful competitor, emulation was 
impossible, his mother came in with a 
rush and hugged him. Jessie is apt to 
act from impulse, as almost all women 
are. When I pointed out to her, on one 
occasion, that unless everybody is always | 
trying to get as much of everything for 
himself as he can,.the most valuable laws 
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of political economy are false, she said 
that she did not care if they were, and 
that she knew that it was better to help 
another than to help one’s self.” 

Here I could not help interrupting my 
friend Septimus with the remark that 
there was no better way of helping one’s 
self than appearing as a helper of others, 
if you knew the right moment at which 
to leave them; and that some had grown 
wonderfully rich in this manner. 

Septimus seemed to think my remark 
irrelevant, for he took no notice of it, but 
continued his story. 

“ You may suppose,” he said, “ that in 
choosing a school for my boy I should 
be greatly influenced by size; for if com- 
petition be a good, the wider the field of 
competition the better. I sent him off to 
Eton with a copy of Mr. Smiles’s stimu- 
lating work on ‘Self-Help,’ and a man- 
ual of political economy, to which his 
mother added a large hamper and a Bible. 
His school career was fairly successful, 
and would have been brilliant but for 
that moral obliquity, of which, alas! 
there was no longer room to doubt. 
There was no limit to his generosity, 
which was constantly developed by an 
ever-growing popularity. There never 
was so popular a boy. The masters 


‘could hardly find fault with him, and his 


school-fellows made a hero of him, as was 
natural, indeed, for he could refuse them 
nothing. His gaiety, which never flagged, 
rew riotous when he was conferring a 
avour. He was the author of more 
Latin verses than have been left to us by 
the poets of Rome, and never dashed off 
his own copy until he had wooed the 
Muses to the side-of Tomkins, Brabazon, 
Jones, Montgomery, and a host of others. 
Again and again I told him, both ver- 
bally and by letters, that popularity is the 
reward of those who are the gulls of 
society ; that there is no current coin of 
so little value; and that the only real 
proof of a man’s success is the jealousy 
which he excites. He now not only neg- 
lected my advice, but even respectfully 
contradicted me; and it must be con- 
fessed that his answers had a great look 
of brilliancy, for he was an unusually 
clever lad, and might now be anywhere 
if he chose. I ought to add that~ he 
never grew angry in argument. He has 
his mother’s sweet temper, which is a 
very good thing in a woman. 

“ Perhaps you think that I have given 
undue importance to trifles ; and indeed I 
made light of them myself until my son, in 
a great crisis of his career, behaved in a 
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manner which I could not misinterpret, 
though I am thankful to say that I could 
pardon it. He was now eighteen years 
old, when he and his greatest friend, a 
boy of the name of Dart, entered to- 
ether for scholarships at one of the Ox- 
ord Colleges. I will not linger over the 
story ; indeed, if you will excuse me for 
a moment, I will fetch my son’s letter, 
from which you will learn the catastrophe 
at a glance, while I shall be spared the 
pain of recital.” 

Septimus, who had risen slowly while 
he was speaking, crossed the passage to 
his study, and came back with the fol- 
lowing note, which he placed in my 
hands ; — 








* OxForD, » 18—. 

“My Dear FATHER,—I hope that 
you won’t be awfully sick at what I have 
done; but I am afraid that you won’t 
like it. I thought of you a great deal 
before I made up my mind, but I don’t 
know what else I could have done. 
There is a fellow up here called Mills, 
who is just going to take his degree, and 
is very thick with the dons. He was at 
my tutor’s when I first went to Eton, and 
was very keen that I should get one of 
the scholarships here. Somehow or 
other he found out from one of his don 
friends (which, of course, he had no busi- 
ness to do), before the last day of the ex- 
amination, that a Clifton fellow was pret- 
ty safe for the first scholarship, and that 
the other was a very near thing between 
Dart and me. Now you know that old 
Dart could not have come up to Oxford 
at all if he had not got a scholarship, and 
it did not make any difference to me, be- 
cause you always let me do what I want. 
So the fact is, that I did not do quite my 
best in the last papers. I am as good as 
sure that it did not make the least differ- 
ence in the world; for the dear old man 
is a perfect needler at a critical paper 
(Greek particles and scholarship tips, &c., 
you know), and was bound to lick me 
any way. Only I did not like to keep 
it dark from you, though of course he 
must never know anything about it; and 
you never saw any fellow so happy as he 
is ; and so you must not be vexed, or at 
least must have got over it before you 
see your affectionate son, Tommy. 

“ P.S.—Of course you will tell the 
mother, and she will make you forgive me, 
I know. I am awfully well and happy ; 


and the fellows here are tremendously 
kind and jolly.” 


When I had finished reading this 


THE DISAPPOINTING BOY. 








scholarly composition, and had breathed 
a sigh for the lost slang of my early days, 
it occurred to me that I had a chance of 
praising my young friend for a virtue 
which even a parent could not deny him. 
And calling to mind an old tale of our 
university life, at which Sep and I were 
wont to smile when we were careless un- 
dergraduates, I laughed, and said — 
“ You should be thankful for so honest a 
son, who did not ‘keep it dark,’ as he 
might have done. He seems as anxious 
to avoid all misunderstanding as was 
Toby O’Connor when he carefully en- 
graved his name upon the stone which he 
afterwards flung through the dean’s 
plate-glass window.” 

This anecdote had never before failed 
to raise a smile ; but my friend was evi- 
dently in no mood for laughter. After a 
simper of acknowledgment, he carefully 
folded up the letter, and smoothing it 
with his hand, continued his story. 

“Can you imagine my feelings when 
I read this missive?” he said. ‘I could 
not speak; so I threw it across the 
breakfast-table to Jessie, and went away 
to my study. Fora full half-hour there 
was no sound. Then | heard the door 
of the dining-room open, and my wife’s 
step in the passage. I called to her. 
When she came in, I saw that her eyes 
were full of tears. I took her in my 
arms, and begged her not to fret about 
it, saying that it was a terrible disap- 
pointment, and that we must bear it to- 
gether. I was quite choky, and she did 
not appear to hear me. ‘O Septimus,’ 
she said, after a few minutes, ‘ what have 
we done that God should have given us 
such a noble son?’ and she burst out 
sobbing. I have long ceased to feel sur- 
prised at the behaviour of women. Every 
man marries a Sphinx. The power which 
that boy, with his frank manner, cheery 
laughter, and honest heart, (for I admit 
his charm, as who does not?) had got 
over his mother, who is no fool, I can 
tell you, is inexplicable. If he had 
robbed the bank to buy sweetmeats for 
the urchins of Little Britain, I believe 
that his mother would have cried for joy 
and gone to say her prayers. There isa 
peculiar beauty about a woman’s charac- 
ter; but as to expecting rational conduct 
or logical argument, you might as_ well 
make a salad of roses or walk in high- 
heeled boots.” 

Septimus had now finished the anec- 
dotes of his son. Leaning his head upon 
his hand, and looking across the table, 


he asked, “ What is my boy to be ?” 
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“ What does he wish to be?” I asked 
in turn. 

“That is just what I asked him the 
other day,” said my friend, with a half- 
smile ; “and the young wretch suggested 
that he should follow my profession.” 

* Your profession !” cried I, in amaze- 
ment. I had known Septimus all my 
life, and was well aware that he had 
never followed an occupation for more 
than six days ata time. The routine of 
work which he planned on Monday morn- 
ing, never could survive the intervention 
of the following Sunday. 

My friend looked at me rather comical- 
ly and said, “I am afraid he was laugh- 
ing atme. You know that I went in for 
all sorts of things when I was a young 
man. I was wild about art at one time; 
and once I seriously thought of making a 
fortune on the Stock Exchange. You re- 
member my devotion to literature ; and 
how I studied architecture that year 
when we travelled together. I might 
have made something of them, if I had 
not been so often anticipated by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. Ruskin, and others. 
It was not until I was engaged to Jessie 
that I took up political economy, and 
found that I had been an unproductive 
consumer. It is a wonderful science, 
and makes humanity so simple, showing 
you that all men are very much alike, if 
you look at them in the right way, and 
don’t confuse yourself by the analysis of 
people’s characters.” 

* Well, Septimus,” I said, “you can’t 
be surprised that your son should be as 
idle a young dog as you were in your 
youth. Perhaps he may some day catch 
this science, as you did, for it is certainly 
in the air.” 

“But,” said Septimus, “the curious 
thing is that he is not idle at all. Onthe 
contrary, he works very steadily, but 
hates to get anything for it. I have 
shown him bishops in their aprons, and 
judges in their gowns, but without the 
slightest effect. When I took him into 
the House of Commons he expressed an 
opinion that all the members should wear 
wigs like the Speaker’s, maintaining that 
no man could be revolutionary in a wig. 
He added that, but for the head-gear of 
the lawyers, codification would be inevi- 
table. When I introduced him to the 
peer of my acquaintance, he cross-ques- 
tioned the noble lord about his tenants’ 
cottages. I should suppose him to be 
entirely without reverence, if he did not 
sometimes burst into enthusiasm over 
people of whom, for the most part, 1] have 
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never heard, and who have certainly 
achieved no position. But though he is 
without ambition, he is so far from idle- 
ness, that his industry is almost a vice. 
He not only pursues every study which 
cannot possibly lead to fortune or place, 
but he occupies his spare time with other 
people’s business. Some days ago my 
labourer (I had but one) abruptly left the 
place, and on inquiry I found that 
Tommy, anxious to diminish the surplus 
agricultural population, had helped him 
to emigrate. He is on the point of deliv- 
ering a series of lectures to our peaceful 
rustics, who have heretofore been pér- 
fectly satisfied with my penny readings, 
and by these means he will probably de- 
populate the village. He talks of a visit 
of inspection to the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. In short, I begin to fear that I 
am the father of an agitator. A strange 
lad, of whom the only thing which you 
can safely predict is that he will do what 
he likes, and that his mother will abet 
him. Wili you have any more wine ?” 

“One moment,” I said. “I only want 
to ask, What has become of the borrowed 
Theodore ?” 

“ He is a very fair player at Polo,” re- 
plied my host. “ You won’t have any 
more wine. Then let us join Jessie and 
my boy on the lawn,” 


From Temple Bar. 
THE VICE OF READING. 


THERE are three bad habits which, if 
not altogether peculiar to the present 
generation of men, are supposed, — and 
we imagine with truth,—to have ac- 
quired in its course great extension and 
intensity. They are dram-drinking, tea- 
drinking, and _ tobacco-smoking. - Tea- 
drinking it is difficult to assail, save by 
public letters and leading articles; and 
we very much doubt whether mortal 
nerves would have been able to bear the 
strain put upon them by modern civiliza- 
tion, had it not been that the East had 
enriched the West with this non-inebriat- 
ing beverage. Few persons, however, 
entertain any doubt that the consump- 
tion of spirituous liquors amongst us has 
already reached a point at which serious 
injury is being inflicted on the physical 
strength and mental balance of the com- 
munity, and that the use of tobacco prom- 
ises to attain proportions which will event- 
ually cause analogous deterioration of the 
species. - 
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In all seriousness, we believe that the 
race is threatened with another danger 
just as real, just as imminent, and, we 
fear, yet more deadly, since far more in- 
sidious. We have nakedly entitled this 
paper “ The Vice of Reading;” for we 
are unable to dispel the conviction that 
Reading, so long a virtue, a grace, an 
education, and, in its effects, an accom- 
plishment, has become a downrizht vice, 
—a vulgar, detrimental habit, like dram- 
drinking; an excuse for idleness; not 
only not an education in itself, but a 
stumbling-block in the way of education ; 
a cloak thrown over ignorance; a soft- 
ening, demoralizing, relaxing practice, 
which, if persisted in, will end by enfee- 
bling the minds of men and women, mak- 
ing flabby the fibre of their bodies, and 
undermining the vigour of nations. 

Why should people read, and what is 
the real solid value of printed matter ? 
There are three good reasons for read- 
ing, and we can think of no others. They 
are, to be made wiser, to be made nobler, 
and to be innocently recreated. Books 
which neither confer information which 
is worth having, nor lift the spiritual part 
of us up to loftier regions, nor, by 
judicious diversion, refreshen the mind 
for further serious efforts, are bad books, 
and the reading of such is invariably idle- 
ness, and not unoften the most danger- 
ous kind of idleness. Reading is not, as 
so many people nowadays seem to sup- 
pose, good in itself, as so many things 
are which are by no means as highly 
thought of. All energy that is not injuri- 
ous, wasteful, or subtracted from some 
other effort incumbent upon him who puts 
it forth, is good: as walking, riding, 
boating, and the rest. But the reading of 
which we speak cannot, under the most 
favourable construction, be regarded as 
energy. On the contrary, it is the very 
laziest form of laziness. People fly to it 
when they think they have nothing else 
to do, and they flatter themselves that by 
reading they are really doing something ; 
and thus, nine times out of ten, they exon- 
erate themselves from the obligation of 
performing some duty which is distaste- 
ful to them. 

Of how many books which are pub- 
lished can it be said that they will add to 
the knowledge of any human being, or 
even that they have been written with the 
object of producing such a result? A 
certain number of volumes, doubtless, 
are issued every year which profess to be 
“ serious reading,” but all that is really 
meant by this is that they are not novels. 
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But, far from having been composed with 
a desire to write a more or less exhaus- 
tive monograph on the subject of which 
they profess to treat, they are for the 
most part put together with the deliber- 
ate intention of making them palatable to 
the “general public.” Thus they teach, 
not what ought to be taught, but what 
the writer thinks the reader will con- 
sent to be taught. With this aim in view, 
Histories are made “diverting,” Biogra- 
phies scandalous, Travels sensational ; 
and the author who refuses to spice his 
dish for the jaited palate of the multitude 
has usually the satisfaction of finding that 
it remains untasted. If we turn to what 
are called Religion, Philosophy, and 
Science, we find a very Babel of pens, 
amidst which one set of readers grow 
hopelessly confused, another arrive at the 
conclusion that there are matters beyond 
their understanding and their concern, 
whilst a third set fancy that they must 
know all about subjects respecting which 
so much has been written, whereas, in 
reality, they know just nothing at all. In 
fact, it is rather by thinking than by read- 
ing that any opinion deserving of consid- 
eration is to be had upon such weighty 
matters ; and, as we shall see, Reading, 
as at present conducted, is rapidly de- 
stroying all thinking and all powers of 
thought. 

But if so little profit is to be reaped 
from the books which pretend in a 
mock manner to instruct, what shall we 
say of those whose natural duty it 
would be to elevate? We entertain the 
profoundest veneration for works of the 
imagination, and we hope we should be 
the last to under-estimate their value. 
But we venerate and value them on one 
condition: that they raise man not only 
from the slough of despond, but from the 
mire of selfish aims, of ignoble desires, 
cynical beliefs, and purely material views 
of existence. Works of imagination 
must operate as a perpetual sursum corda, 
an invitation to us to lift up our hearts, 
in the midst of so much that is painfully 
calculated to depress them and induce 
them to grovel. The immortal words of 
Schiller best define our meaning, ima- 
ginative as they are: “ Man has lost his 
dignity, but Art has saved it. Truth still 
lives in Fiction, and from the copy the 
original will be restored.” The imagina- 
tion is the true refuge against experi- 
ence; its medicine, its corrective, which 
restores to it tone, health, and energy. 
Life is disenchanting, nodoubt. Tien be 
enchanted again, by surrendering yourself 
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to the true wizards, who compel you to 
believe in goodness, even though you 
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The dram- 


they hunger for another. 
Novel-drink- 


drinker can do no more. 


have met it so rarely ; to love nobleness,'ing is not so expensive, so outwardly 


even though your own few noble actions 
have been ignobly rewarded; to place 
the spirit above matter, virtue above in- 
terest, and to prefer martyrdom to any 
triumph attained unworthily. 

It has often been urged that works of 
imagination, such as we here describe, 
have a dangerous tendency: since the 
encourage hopes which are never fulfilled, 
nourish nothing but illusions, and by 
bringing into yet more definite contrast 
what might be and ought to be, and what 
is, engender a discontent with life as it 
exists. But it is the very business of 
imagination, rightly directed, to generate 
a discontent with life as it exists: since 
life as it exists requires much changing, 
or at least much modification ; and pro- 
vided the discontent, which is in itself 
just and elevated, be not in its effects 

arren, do not become moody, misan- 
thropical, and indifferent to the welfare 
of mankind, it is highly desirable that it 
should be felt. It is the placid satisfac- 
tion with the most unsatisfactory arrange- 
ments, which the absence of imagination 
and what is called the practical tempera- 
ment beget, that is our real danger and 
bane. Hence, no matter how much clev- 
erness of the beaverish sort, —to bor- 
row, with a fresh adaptation, an excellent 
phrase of Mr. Carlyle, — may have gone 
into what is called a “realistic” novel, 
if the w-iter remains satisfied with por- 
traying things just as they are, still more, 
if he portrays the mean and more con- 
temptible phenomena of life, leaving it 
to the reader to conclude that so it is 
and it can’t be helped or mended, his book 
can certainly be an assistance to no one. 
It cannot be described as instructive, 
since its very merit consists in its accu- 
rate representation of something, already 
known, being recognized by the reader ; 
and it obviously is not elevating. It may 
possibly prove a recreation ; and so long 
as the style of fiction was produced spar- 
ingly and read sparingly, it might possibly 
escape condemnation. 

But the mischief is, it is produced in 
the most prolific manner, and it is not 
read merely, it is devoured. People do 
not wait to read it until they are tired, 
overworked, and jaded, or till holiday time 
comes round. ‘They rush to the circu- 
lating libraries for it the moment it is an- 
nounced, apply for it, clamour for it, and 
never rest until they are devoting them- 
selves to its perusal. Having finished it, 





' repulsive, nor can it be said that it brings 
the same ruin and disgrace upon families. 


But the individual is as surely enfeebled 
by it, his taste corrupted, his will un- 
strung, his understanding soddened. 
And this habit of reading novel upon 
novel for reading’s sake is the principal 
cause of the general Vice of Reading of 
which we complain. If people cannot 
get novels, they will read anything rather 
than not read at all ; just as the confirmed 
drunkard will drink spirits of wine, ink, 
or even water, rather than not drink. 
Provided he feels a bottle or a tumbler at 
his lips, it is something. Itis better than 


nothing. See people get into railway 
carriages. They are going to travel 


through a delightful country, clad in all 
the witching garb of vernal beauty, in 
summer’s magnificent array, in autumn’s 
almost tropical gorgeousness, or in the 
weird and solemn but deeply interesting 
and suggestive aspect of winter. They 
buy a wretched volume of what is called 
“ American humour,” or, oh! ye gods! a 
newspaper: a newspaper that contains 
nothing new, and is probably only an- 
other version of one they have already 
perused, or an evening rechauffé of the 
two. That they should contemplate the 
divine face of Nature, that they should 
rejoice in the flowery tracery of the hedge- 
rows, in the reedy, sedgy pools, in the 
swaying corn, in the undulations caused 
by rise and dip and hollow, all with their 
special lights and shades; in the half- 
darkness of bits of well-grown wood ; in 
the growing thickness of young planta- 
tions which catch the sunbeams and keep 
them in a net of half-invisible green and 
gold,—never seems to occur to them. 
They ensconce themselves as deep as 
they can in their stuffy cushions, try to 
persuade themselves that they are in- 
doors, pull out their paper-cutters, draw 
their hats over their brows, and imbibe 
their newspaper or their meaningless 
book of jokes. If it be late evening or 
night, they light a reading-lamp, and con- 
tinue the enervating pursuit. As for 
thinking, by way of a change, that is out 
of the question. When they do not read, 
they sleep; or if they neither read nor 
sleep, they try totalk. Railway travelling 
is well calculated to lower considerably 
one’s estimate of one’s species. 

The modern newspaper is to the full as 
noxious as the modern novel ; but it, too, 
is ubiquitous and universal. How many 
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times a-year does there occur anything 
which can really be called news? Fifty 
times? We doubt it. Yet more than 
six times fifty times do newspapers make 
their appearance in the course of the 
year. Every day, —nay, every night and 
every morning, — has its “latest intelli- 
gence ;” and every night and every morn- 
ing a dozen subjects supposed to be of 
the first importance are what is called 
“discussed.” One would suppose that 
so much discussion would settle the vari- 
ous questions thus treated. Not at all. 
They crop up again week after week, 
month after month, year after year, 
“damnably reiterated.” The fact is, 
there is no desire to settle them. News- 
papers are financial speculations, and are 
written, not with the object of settling 
anything, or of doing good to any human 
being, save their proprietors, but in order 
that they may be bought. No blame to 
those who own, and very little to those 
who write them. But what fools people 
must be who read them! Some persons 
accept the facts asserted in them for facts, 
and the opinions as sound opinions : —an 
unmixed mischief ; since it is never desir- 
able to get into the habit of accepting facts 
on insufficient evidence, and it is fatal to 
allow one’s self to be inoculated passively 
with another person’s opinion, be he who 
he may. Yet you will see a roomful of 
people set in aflutter by the arrival of 
the newspaper, and they pounce upon it 
with all the eagerness — we must again 
use the only analogy that fitly represents 
the case — of confirmed drunkards. 

We do not affirm that it would be a 
good thing if a stop could be put to the 
issuing of novels and newspapers, much 
less of all printed matter, but we do un- 
hesitatingly assert that it would be an 
exceedingly good thing if all printed mat- 
ter could be withdrawn from the hands 
of grown-up people for ten years, if the 
only alternative be that this superabun- 
dance of it is to continue. The com- 
plaint is an old one, that conversation is 
alostart. It is the art of printing that 
killed it ; and the art of printing is rapidly 
killing something even more precious 
than good conversation,— namely, think- 
ing. When Bacon said that reading 
made a fuil man and writing an exact 
man, reading and writing were in their 
infancy. If he had lived to these days, 
and could have seen how inexact are 
nearly all writers, and how empty nearly 
all readers, he would have cancelled one 
of his most celebrated aphorisms. It is 
impossible for newspaper-writers to be 
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exact, the conditions under which they 
write forbidding such a result; and it 
is impossible for readers who read news- 
papers and “current literature” to be 
full, since what they read there is emp- 
tier than the wind. 

Is it any wonder that people can no 
longer converse? Conversation implies 
prior consideration, or the genius which 
strikes out thought spontaneously. With 
the last we need not concern ourselves ; 
and the first is not to be provided by 
desultory reading. “Have you read,” or 
‘*Have you seen,” is the opening phrase 
of nearly all modern talk. If in reply to 
the inquiry, “ Did you read that article 
in the Standard?” you say, “I never 
read a newspaper,” you are either not 
believed or are supposed to be wishing 
to be rude. If, in answer to an inter- 
rcgatory whether you have seen the no- 
tice of the pictures in the Royal Academy 
in the Atheneum, you observe that you 
rarely if ever go to the Academy, but that if 
you did you should certainly never dream 
of seeing what was written about them 
in the Atheneum or elsewhere, you are 
set down as peculiar or conceited. Yet 
why should you waste your time over the 
latter operation? Opinion is—well, a 
matter of opinion ; and you can only ven- 
tilate your own by discussing its value 
with some other intelligent person or 
persons. To talk about pictures, if they 
happen to be pictures worth talking 
about, is sensible enough. To read 
about them, whether you have seen them 
or whether you have not, is childish, 
Yet to return for a moment to novels, 
people are not satisfied even with reading 
worthless novels; they must then read 
still more worthless notices of them in 
the papers. It is the drunkard, not 
only draining his glass, but Zécking zt out. 

We believe that boredom is a word of 
modern origin. Certainly the thing is. 
People used to be wearied, to be lonely. 
But just think what this last word must 
have meant in days when _ habitations 
were placed aloof from each other, far 
and wide, when roads were few and bad, 
books unknown, and letters never writ- 
ten! People were not lonely then for 
the same causes as we are lonely now. 
They were lonely if they were not loved. 
They were lonely if they were shut up in 
prisons, and not allowed to do anything. 
They were not lonely, much less bored, 
as long as they were allowed the free use 
of their eyes, hands, and legs, as long as 
they could gaze upon the landscape, 
could walk, dig, ride, shoot, and wrestle 
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with the first physical obstacle that came 


in their way. Books were the first par- 
ents of boredom, and novels and news- 


papers are its immediate progenitors. | 


People are bored because what they do 


is not worth doing, is not really either | 


profitable or amusing, whilst the habitual 
doing of it has incapacitated them from 
turning to other and better occupations. 
Their minds, their whole natures, have 
become subdued to what they work in. 
They have become of the books, booky. 
They find no books in the running 
brooks, no sermons in stones, no good in 
anything. 

And as their minds, so their bodies. 
We do not forget that the present gener- 
ation has invented croquet, and this ad- 
mirable game has been the saving of 
many women. Still, books are used as 
an excuse for coddling and laziness, 
when the weather is not propitious or it 
is not summer; and women who would 
take a good long walk on a winter’s day, 
= in their gardens, plant their own 

ulbs, take aturn at their own green- 
house, or weed their own gravel-walks, if 
there were nothing else they could do, 
do none of these things because they 
can sit over the fire and read a new novel 
or pore over a dreary journal. Thus 
they are defrauded of their proper 
amount of exercise, get their muscles re- 
laxed and their health out of gear, and 
lose golden opportunities of watching 
nature in her endless aspects, the sight 
of which is a joy in itself, a subtle train- 
ing towards the love of noblenéss, the 
greatest, the truest, the most profitable 
of tutors. They bend over vapid pages 
till everything in the world seems stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, and till, in the cur- 
rent language, they are bored out of their 
lives. If they could have had but a 
Wordsworth at their side to call them 
forth from the threshold ! 


One moment now may give us more 
Than years of toiling reason : 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season, 


Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Which they shall long obey: 

We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 


And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above, 

We'll frame the measure of our souls : 
They shall be tuned to love. 


Then come, my sister, come, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland dress ; 
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And bring no book: for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 


We do not think there has ever been 
a man of the first rank who was what 
would now be called a great reader. Only 
second-rate men are that. To bea well- 


|read person is one thing, to be a great 
|reader another ; and it is pretty certain 


that the two never go together. 

We should be glad to think that our 
observations had Jed even one person to 
pause and consider, and had acted asa 
note of warning to him. So surely as he 
surrenders himself to mere printed mat- 
ter, to mere books and newspapers, so 
surely will he end by being, like most of 
his neighbours, a poor creature, with a 
flabby, flaccid, aqueous, unstable sort of 
a brain;—a mere copy of somebody 
else, such as our truly Chinese civiliza- 
tion occupies itself with producing. Let 
him not fear to say that he has not read 
such and such a book, though “ the whole 
world ” may be chattering about it; and 
that he has never seen more than the 
outside of such and such a journal, though 
it lies on everybody’s table. Let reading» 
continue to be a part of his life, buta 
subsidiary part to thinking, seeing, ob- 
serving, and energizing. We do not 
expect to change the general current, for 
no individual can dothat. But that such 
reading as at present prevails has, by 
reason both of its quality and quantity, 
led to a deterioration of the human spe- 
cies, physically, mentally, and morally, 
we entertain no doubt; nor do we see 
how, unless the vicious habit be some- 
how corrected, the race can escape from 
being ultimately divided into two sections, 
the members of one of which will be little 
removed from invalids, and the membérs 
of the other scarcely distinguishable from 
crétins. 





From All The Year Round. 
CHINESE PROVERBS. 


THE excellence of aphorisms has been 
said to consist chiefly in the comprehen- 


*|sion of some obvious and useful truth in 


a few words ; and if this be the case, the 
Chinese language is peculiarly adapted 
for the production of proverbs, for it 
possesses, from its peculiar structure, a 
beauty and pointedness of expression, 
which, however, no degree of care or 
pains can adequately convey into a trans- 
lation, 
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Let us cite from various sources a few 
of the numerous aphorisms, maxims, and 
proverbs current among the Chinese, 
many of which will suggest parallel senti- 
ments in our own and other languages. 

By a long journey we know a horse’s 
strength; so length of days shows a 
man’s heart. 

In the days of affluence always think 
of poverty; do not let want come upon 
you and make you remember with re- 
gret the time of plenty. In contradis- 
tinction to this sentiment is another: 
Let us get drunk to-day, while we have 
wine ; the sorrows of to-morrow may be 
borne to-morrow. 

To correct an evil which already exists, 
is not so well as to foresee and prevent it. 

Wine and good dinners make abun- 
dance of friends, but in the time of adver- 
sity not one is to be found. 

Cautious conduct under circumstances 
of suspicion is inculcated somewhat oddly 
by the following: In a field of melons do 
not pull up your shoe; under a plum- 
tree do not adjust your cap. 

“ Tempus fugit” becomes in Chinese, 
“Time flies like an arrow; days and 
months like a weaver’s shuttle.” 

Do not anxiously expect what is not 
yet come; do not vainly regret what is 
already past. 

The Chinese evidently agree with Sol- 
omon’s well-known advice to a parent, 
for they say: “If you love your son be 
liberal in punishment; if you hate your 
son, accustom him to dainties.” 

If you would understand the character 
of the prince, examine his ministers ; if 
you would understand the disposition of 
any man, look at his companions ; if you 
would know that of a father, observe his 
son. 

Man is born without knowledge, and 
when he has obtained it, very soon be- 
comes old; when his experience is ripe, 
death suddenly seizes him. 

The fame of men’s good actions sel- 
dom goes beyond their own doors; but 
their evil deeds are carried to the dis- 
tance of a thousand miles. 

Though powerful medicines are nau- 
seous to the taste, they are good for the 
disease; though candid advice is un- 
pleasant to the ear, it is profitable for the 
conduct. 

From the following simile, looking- 
glasses are evidently appreciated by 
Chinese ladies ; Without a clear mirror, 
a woman cannot know the state of her 
own face; without a true friend, a man 
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cannot discern the errors of his own ac- 
tions. 

The evidence of others is not compa- 
rable to personal experience; nor is * I 
heard” as good as “I saw.” 

The three great misfortunes in life 
are: —In youth to bury one’s father, in 
middle-age to lose one’s wife, and being 
old to have no son. 

A virtuous woman is a source of hon- 
our to her husband ; a vicious one causes 
him disgrace. 

The strong feeling existing among the 
Chinese against a widow’s marrying a 
second husband is clearly seen in the 
following : — It being asked, “ Supposing 
a widowed woman to be very poor and 
destitute, might she in such a case take a 
second husband?” It was answered, 
“This question arises merely from the 
fear of cold and hunger; but to be 
starved to death is a very small matter, 
compared with the loss of her respect- 
ability!” The Chinese, be it observed, 
are great sticklers for propriety and re- 
spectability, and are very much afraid of 
what they term “losing face.” 

He who at once knows himself and 
knows others, will triumph as often as he 
contends. 

It is too late to pull the rein when the 
horse has gained the brink of the preci- 
pice ; the time for stopping the leak is 
past, when the vessel is in the midst of 
the river. 

It is easy to convince a wise man, but 
to reason with a fool is a difficult under- 
taking. ° 

To meet with an old friend in a distant 
country may be compared to the delight- 
fulness of rain after a long drought. 

To the contented, even poverty and 
obscurity bring happiness ; while to the 
ambitious, wealth and honours them- 
selves are productive of misery. 

The truth of the following sentiment 
is, we ali know, not confined to China: 
Though a poor man should live in the 
midst of a noisy market, no one will ask 
about him; though a rich man should 
bury himself among the mountains, his 
relations will come to him from afar. 

, Asingle hair of silk does not make a 
thread ; one tree does not make a grove. 

A single conversation across the table 
with a wise man is better than ten years’ 
mere study of books. 

If a man has plenty of money but no 
child, he cannot be reckoned rich; if a 
man has children but no money, he can- 
not be considered poor. 











If a man does good, Heaven will be- 
stow on him a hundred blessings. 

Great goodness and great wickedness, 
sooner or later, are sure to be rewarded. 

Of a hundred virtues, filial piety is the 
first. 

True gold fears not the fire. 

Inconstancy is expressed by the adage : 
Tsao san, mu sze, ze. “In the morning 
three, at night four.” 

The French “ Donner un ceuf pour un 
boeuf,” in Chinese is “ To give asheep for 
an ox.” 

“To look for a needle in a bundle of 
hay” is with us expressive of trying to 
do an impossibility; the Chinese say 
“To feel fora needie at the bottom of 
the ocean” and “ To turn a somersault 
in an oyster shell.” 

“To be bold enough to strike the 
tiger’s beard” expresses great courage 
and daring. 

An ox with a ring in his nose, ze. A 
man who has his passions under proper 
control. 

Where there is musk, there will of 
course be perfume; it will not be neces- 
sary to stand in the wind (ze. Talent and 
real worth will make themselves mani- 
fest without the aid of trickery). 

“A basket of grain producing only a 
pound of chicken meat” is symbolical of 
a losing business. 

“A toad in a well cannot behold the 
whole heavens” is used in reference to 
contracted ideas, 

“ Climbing a tree to hunt for fish ” ex- 
presses looking for things where they 
cannot possibly be found. 

To covet another man’s house and lose 
one’s own ox (é.¢. To lose what property 
one already has in effort to acquire more). 

“ To grind down an iron pestle to make 
a needle ” is a Chinese way of expressing 
indomitable perseverance. 

When you converse in the road, re- 
member that there are men in the grass. 

The neighbouring walls have ears. 

Correct yourself, then correct others. 

Among * the sayings on the border-land 
of apophthegms and proverbs are such 
sentences as “ Within the four seas all 
are brethren; ” and Tien wu érh jih, min 
wu érh huang (Heaven has not two suns, 
the people have not two Emperors); both 
of which are very effective proverbs, if 
adroitly used, the former against the ex- 
clusiveness of Chinese politicians and 


* For much of the substance of the remainder of this 
article we are indebted to Mr. Moule’s Chapters on 
China and the Chinese ; the metrical renderings are by 
that gentleman’s brother. 
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their dislike of foreigners, and the latter 
against polytheism. 

The following proverb is applied as an 
answer to those who foolishly murmur 
against the daily appointments of nature 
and the changes of the seasons : — 


No day, no night, 
No harvest bright ; 
No cold, no heat, 
No rice to eat. 


There is one proverb which requires a 
distinct and separate notice. It is as 
follows : — 


' You're old and ought to die by right ; 
You eat our rice from morn till night. 


We give Mr. Moule’s explanation of this 
in extenso: — “ Considering the fact that 
the Chinese are remarkable for filial duty, 
the proverb would, at first sight, seem to 
present an instance of the extremely rare 
phenomenon of a national saying spring- 
ing from the immoral and not from the 
moral side of a people’s thoughts. There 
is always, however, a strong presumption 
against such an origin for any maxim 
that has fairly passed into popular use; 
and it is a suggestion worth making that 
this proverb in particular may be an in- 
stance of the ironical humour of the Chi- 
nese, rather than of heartlessness. It 
appears not improbable that it took its 
rise in the grim realities of some period 
of famine ; it would then be perpetuated 
in an ironical sense, and would be used 
humorously with what has well been 
called the irony of affection, even by the 
most filial and dutiful lips. At the same 
time, as it is always liable to the charge 
of a literal interpretation, it is not sur- 
prising that many Chinese will often 
express strong dissent from this proverb 
and dissatisfaction at its place among 
their popular sayings.” 

There is another proverb of a similar 
nature, and capable, perhaps, of a like 
explanation, which does not, at first sight, 
seem to speak well for the courage and 
conjugal affection of the Chinese : — 


Man and wife 
In tranquil life 
Sit like birds upon one bough ; 
Trouble comes, 
They shake their plumes, 
“ Sauve qui peut,” their language now. 
One fffes west, 
As he thinks best ; 
One flies east, 
Where trouble’s least. 


The Chinese have one proverb, which, 
at any rate, breathes the spirit of true 
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magnanimity. A man being asked to 
let bygones be bygones, and at least to 
receive another with whom he had a 
quarrel, replied: —‘“ Of course I will. 
‘The knife is sharpened, but not to slay 
the man who comes alone and of his own 
accord.’” 

Archbishop Trench has pointed out 
that many proverbs are common to all 
languages, dressed and coloured accord- 
ing to the varying climes and customs. 
One common proverb, for example, which 
speaks of falling between two stools, in 
China where boat-travelling is the one 
mode of locomotion for so many millions 
of her people, takes this form : — 


One foot in this boat, one foot in that, 
They both push off and you fall flat. 


* To-morrow never comes” is in Chi- 
nese “ Every day has its to-morrow.” 

The country saying that snow-drifts 
under hedges are waiting for more snow 
to join them is not unknown to the peas- 
antry of the Flowery Land, for they say, 
Hsiieh téng hsiieh, Ze. Snow waits for 
snow. 

Our well-known meteorological dog- 
grel: 

If it rains before seven, 
Twill be fine before eleven, 


reappears in Chinese thus : — 


If it rains when you open your door, 
Twill shine when your breakfast is o’er. 


The Chinese carry their liking for 
proverbs, and sayings akin to proverbs, 
to such an extent that the most common 
ornaments for the walls of their houses 
and temples are long strips of paper, hung 
perpendicularly in pairs and inscribed in 
bold characters with sentences which are 
alike in meaning and construction. They 
have a book called Ming-hsin pao chien 
(ie. The reminding precious mirror), 
which is filled with quotations of this 
nature from the works of various writers. 
In conclusion, we quote from Davis’ Chi- 
nese a paragraph illustrative of a Chinese 
peculiarity, which is in some measure 
connected with our subject : — “ Some of: 
the ordinary expressions of the Chinese | 
are pointed and sarcastic enough. A 
blustering harmless fellow they call ‘a 
paper tiger.’ When aman values him- 
self over much, they compare him to‘a 
rat falling into a scale and weighing itself.’ 
Overdoing a thing they call ‘a hunch- 
back making a bow.’ A spendthrift they 





compare to ‘a rocket,’ which goes off at 
once. Those who expend their charity 
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on remote objects, but neglect their fam- 
ily, are said ‘to hang a lantern on a pole,’ 
which is seen afar, but gives no light 
below.” ' 





From The Leisure Hour. 
TEN POINTS OF A GOOD WIFE. 


ROBERT Burns, the Scottish poet, 
speaking of the qualities of a good wife, 
divided them into ten parts. Four parts 
he gave to “good temper;” two to 
“good sense;” one “wit;” one to 
“beauty” (such as a sweet face, elo- 
quent eyes, a fine person, a graceful car- 
riage); and the remaining two parts he 
divided amongst other qualities belong- 
ing to or attending on a wife, such as 
fortune, connection, education or accom- 
plishments, family, and so on; but, he 
said, “ Divide those two parts as you 
please, remember that all these minor 
proportions must be expressed by frac- 
tions, for there is not any one of them 
that is entitled to the dignity of an inte- 
ger.” Mr. Smiles, in quoting this pas- 
sage from Burns, in the chapter on mar- 
riage in his pleasant and chatty book on 
“Character,” says: “ No wise person 
will marry for beauty mainly. It will ex- 
ercise a powerful attraction in the first 
place, but it is found to be of compara- 
tively little consequence afterwards, Not 
that beauty of person is to be underesti- 
mated, for, other things being equal, 
handsomeness of form and beauty of 
features are the outward manifestations 
of health. But to marry a handsome fig- 
ure without character, fine features un- 
beautified by sentiment or good nature, 
is the most deplorable of mistakes.” 
This is the only commént made by Mr. 
Smiles on the matrimonial scale of Burns, 
the proportions of which he may there- 
fore be taken to approve. The matter is 
worth closer criticism, and it will be an 
amusing and not unpractical or unprofit- 
able employment of some leisure min- 
utes, to try, in some reader’s judgment, 
whether any variation or improvement 
may not be made in the distribution of 
the ten points in a good wife. It will be 
observed at the outset that the moral and 
religious element is wholly ignored in the 
estimate ofthe poet. Physical, intellectu- 
al,and social qualities are alone taken 
into account; for good temper can scarce- 
ly be included among moral excellencies. 
But the problem need not be compli- 
cated by bringing into its consideration 
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points of moralor religious worth. Des- 
ignate these under the title of “good 
principle,” and this would demand a far 
larger proportion of the ten points than 
the four which Burns gives to good tem- 
per. For without virtue or good princi- 
ple, we know that good temper, and good 
looks, and other gifts of person, are too 
often dangerous and ruinous to their 
possessor. Rather let us assume good 
principle and virtuous conduct, founded 
upon true religion, to be taken for granted 
in the problem, as it will be certainly 
deemed essential in the choice of a wife 
by every man who makes Christian pro- 
fession. To marry “in the Lord” is a 
divine precept as well as a prudent reso- 
lution for all who seek “to live for both 
worlds.” Two other conditions are to 
be presupposed —a certain amount of 
equality of station, as well as no undue 
disparity of age. There are exceptional 
cases in both respects, but in discussing 
general principles we have regard to the 
common rule, not the rare exception. 
As a rule, marriages of unequal caste 
turn out unhappily for all concerned. In 
the rough bush life of a new colony this 
may be of less moment, bnt in the ordi- 
nary circumstances of civilized life, some 
equality of station and of education is 
expected. In examining the qualities to 
be sought in a wife, let us therefore re- 
gard moral worth, and also suitableness 
of station, not as among the requisites, 
but as prerequisites; and then let us 
see how far we assent to the distribution 
of the ten points of Burns. The impor- 
tance of good temper is great, but four 
out of ten seems rather a large propor- 
tion to allot to it. In describing the 
good qualities of a friend, or a brother or 
sister, or a master or servant, good tem- 
per would be a large ingredient, but in a 
wife, other points deserve equal if not 
= note. Taking the larger view of 

eauty, as including all personal quali- 
ties of a physical or material kind, form 
and figure as well as feature, and es- 
pecially a healthy constitution, it cer- 
tainly should be at least on a level with 
good temper. A poor invalid or cripple 
may have the sweetest of tempers. On 
the other hand, a pretty face may belong 
to a silly fool ; which brings the point of 
good sense also to the front. The ma- 
jority of sensible men will thoroughly 
agree with the poet as to the comparative 
unimportance of what he calls the “ minor 
proportions,” of fortune, family, accom- 
plishments, and other accessories ; and, 
in fact, one instead of two out of the 
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ten might be allotted for their fractional 
expression. Of course there are excep- 
tional cases and circumstances, where 
some of these minor qualities assume 
greater importance. For instance, the 
heir of an estate, or the representative of 
a high family, might consider rank, and 
wealth, and education, of more conse- 
quence than to be represented by a deci- 
mal fraction. The wise Lord Burleigh, 
in giving advice to his son on the choice 
of a wife, said : “Let her not be poor, 
how generous (well-born) soever, for a 
man can buy nothing in the market with 
gentility.’ The greatness of his house 
was in his mind more than the happiness 
of his son,in giving this advice. But 
taking the average of men who have to 
consider only their own personal taste, 
comfort, and advantage, good temper, 
good sense, and good health are the 
three primary and essential points. 





From The Sunday Magazine 
BIBLE SYNONYMS: 


PERFECT, UPRIGHT, COMPLETE, PERFECTED. 


In the Epistle of St. James, we find 
the exhortation—‘“ Let patience have 
her perfect work, that ye may be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing.” That epis- 
tle deals with the subject of endurance 
and obedience, and perfection in these 
respects is, as a rule, gained by degrees 
through the grace of the Holy Ghost, 
and the influence of Divine truth upon 
the mind. It is, therefore, a proper sub- 
ject of exhortation and prayer — “ That 
ye may stand perfect and filled in all the 
will of God.’ Perfection is just the at- 
tainment of our /e/os, ze. the end and 
consummation of our holy calling. En- 
tireness is wholeness or completeness of 
character, not leaving any part unsancti- 
fied, or surrendering any faculty to un- 
righteousness, or lacking any good thing. 
This does not imply that all are to be 
filled to the same measure, or moulded 
to the same shape; but it means that 
every one is to labour and pray that his 
Christian life may be not only genuine 
but complete and consistent accord- 
ing to his capacity, that he be sanctified 
wholly by the God of peace. 2. The up- 
right is “yashar,” the man of straight- 
forwardness, rectitude, and equity. The 
term indicates a tone of character which 
a healthy moral sense always and every- 
where approves. Even Balaam, though 
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himself consciously, and from a selfish 
motive, swerving from rectitude, knew 
enough of its value to cry—‘“ Let me 
die the death of the yashar, and let my 
last end be like his.” Moralists, who re- 
pudiate Divine revelation, must not sup- 
pose that they have any priority or supe- 
riority in inculcating the virtue and 
strength of a sincere and upright char- 
acter. Holy Scripture is not entirely oc- 
cupied with the history of Divine inter- 
positions, or even with the salvation of 
sinners. In its earlier as well as in its 
later books, it inculcates, delineates, and 
encourages integrity and justice; while 
it connects these, as our Bible-refusing 
moralists cannot do, with the righteous- 
ness of God above, from whom all good- 
ness and truth emanate, and to whom 
they return in the consecration of his 
people to the Lord who loves righteous- 
ness. 3. The expression “complete in 
Christ,” belongs to the New Testament. 
In Him dwells more than a fulness of 
ualities and powers, such as constitutes 
the consummate ideal man. It is “the 
fulness of Godhood bodily.” This ful- 
ness is made accessible and available 
to all who are his. Out of it they all re- 
ceive. They are not taken up into the 
divinity, but divinity streams upon them, 
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into them, and to them, as they dwell 
by faith in Christ. It is no more the 
case of a man walking before the Lord, 
and, being perfect, as Noah, Abraham, or 
Job was perfect. It is the case of a man 
dwelling in the Lord, hidden in Him for 
safety, quickened in Him for life, justified 
in Him for acceptance, nay, filled up or 
completed in Him. All grace abounds 
towards the believer, and he has all-per- 
fect resources in his Lord and Saviour. 
He is filled, not as the vessel now and 
then dipped in the lake and carried away, 
but as the stream that receives the 
waters of that lake in a constant living 
flow. He is filled, not as the basket into 
which summer fruit is gathered from a 
tree, but as the branch is supplied with 
sap, and so covered with clusters of 
grapes from the living vine in which it 
abides. Jesus Christ being full of grace 
and truth, is for us all-sufficient, and we 
are completed in Him, as we are ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of his Spirit, 
the enjoyment of his grace, and the 
riches of his inheritance, “who is the 
Head of all principality and power.” 
4. The term “perfected” applies either 
to worship or to character. In the 
former sense it is true of Christians in 
their lifetime, in the latter it is not. 





Mr. PARNASSUS. — Dr. Schliemann, says the 
Pall Mall Gazette, describes in the Allge- 
meine Zeitung an ascent made by him last 
month of Mt. Parnassus. He did not see any 
snow until he had gained an altitude of 6900 
feet ; and even then only in clefts of the moun- 
tain. At nine in the evening, after repeatedly 
losing his way, he arrived at one of the highest 
of the shepherds’ huts; but the place was so 
filthy that he preferred to sleep with his com- 
panions in the open air. This he did with 
comparative comfort, though when he left 
Delphi that morning the temperature was at 
32° Reaumur, while at his sleeping place the 
thermometer showed 4° only. At 2 A.M. the 
proceeded on mules for an hour and a half, 
after which they had to climb with hands and 
feet up the Lykeri, which is the highest peak 
of the mountain, They reached the summit 
with much labor at five o’clock, just as the 
sun was rising. To the east they saw the 
green fields and meadows of Beotia, Lake 
Copais, Attica, the island of Eubsea and the 
&gean Sea; to the north the mountain chains 
of Othrys and CE&ta, Pindus, Olympus, Ossa, 
Pelion and Athos; to the south the high 





table-land they had visited on the previous 
day, the ravine of Pleistos, in which Delphi 
lies hidden, the beautiful plain of Krysso, the 
bays of Cirrha and Anticirrha, and the mag- 
nificent mountain range of the Helicon, the 
bay of Corinth, Acrocorinthos, the mountains 
of Achaia, descending precipitously to the sea, 
the high mountains of Arcadia, and in the 
backgraund the gigantic Taygetos; to the 
west the mountains of Locria, &tolia and 
Acarnania, and behind them the Adriatic. 
Dr. Schliemann adds that on the summit of 
the mountain he found only one kind of plant, 
with small thick leaves, but that at the foot of 
the Lykeri there were six different species, 
giving abundant food to the sheep. Some of 
the shepherds have 2090 sheep, which is 
equivalent to a property of 30,009 drachmas, 
or 7509 thalers (£1100). Everywhere on the 
mountain tops there are high stones of various 
shapes, which serve as landmarks to the shep- 
herds in foggy weather. The women carry 
about with them a very primitive spinning ap- 
paratus, with which they are continually ‘spin- 
ning wool, whether they sit, stand or walk. 
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